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Labor Month 
In Review 


SERVICE JOBS. While columnist 
Leonard Silk was on vacation, The New 
York Times invited other economists to 
write the ‘‘Economic Scene.’’ One of 
two columns by Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics Janet L. Norwood discussed 
the growth of jobs in the service sector 
of the U.S. economy. The column was 
published in The Times of August 28: 


A huge restructuring of industry is under 
way in this country. Employment is 
declining in such goods-producing in- 
dustries as steel, apparel, textiles and 
leather, but increasing in industries that 
provide services like health care, bank- 
ing and merchandising. Both trends are 
likely to continue. Should that worry us? 
Not if we understand what is happening 
and learn to adjust to the trends. 

Manufacturing employment today is 
nearly 900,000 below the level of 1980. 
Since December alone, we have lost 
200,000 factory jobs. Although the 
economy as a whole has recovered from 
the 1981-82 recession, manufacturing 
industries as a group have recovered on- 
ly 58 percent of the jobs lost during that 
downturn. Many of these manufactur- 
ing industries face a troubled future. 
And many factory workers displaced 
from their jobs do not have the skills to 
move into other industries. 

In contrast to manufacturing, the 
service-producing sector of our economy 
is growing and will continue to dominate 
job expansion in the future. In June, 7 
out of every 10 American workers were 
employed in the service-producing sec- 
tor, while only 2 of 10 worked in the Na- 
tion’s factories. 

Since 1970, the number of jobs in the 
service-producing sector has risen to 
72.4 million from 47.3 million. Among 
the fastest-growing industries in the 
United States have been business ser- 


vices, up 165 percent since 1970; health 
services, up 104 percent; and banking, 
with a 65-percent rise. 


Such rapid change is bound to produce 
uncertainty about the labor market and 
concerns about its future. We want to 
know the meaning of the employment 
shifts in the American economy and how 
permanent they are. 

The American factory worker long 
has been viewed as the backbone of the 
labor force, the heart of the trade union 
movement, and a major force in increas- 
ing the standard of living in this country. 
Service jobs, on the other hand, often 
are thought to be low-skilled, which pay 
little more than the minimum wage. 
Does this mean that we are becoming a 
nation of low-paid, low-skilled workers? 

Let us put our employment growth in- 
to perspective. Although the number of 
factory jobs has not increased since 
1970, compared with a whopping 
53-percent rise in service sector jobs, 
there are still 19.4 million factory 
workers in this country. 

Sure, we have lost some high-paying 
jobs in important manufacturing in- 
dustries. We know that the workers 
displaced from these jobs are primarily 
men who have held them for some time, 
tend to have family obligations, and are 
not as mobile as younger workers. 

But we also have lost jobs in low- 
paying manufacturing industries like ap- 
parel, textiles and shoes. Indeed, in a re- 
cent survey of displaced workers, we 
found more displaced apparel workers 
than displaced steelworkers. The survey 
showed that workers who lost jobs in in- 
dustries like apparel and textiles tended 
to be disproportionately women and 
minority group members who always 
have a difficult time in the labor market. 


The widely held notion that all jobs in 


the service sector are ‘‘bad’’ jobs is not 
true. Consider, for example, that the 
sector employs 80 percent of the coun- 
try’s managerial and _ professional 
specialty workers. The fact is that the 
service sector is so diverse that the jobs 
in it cannot be categorized as either high- 
wage or low-wage. 

It is, in fact, that diversity itself that 
makes the service sector unique. The sec- 
tor employs low-paid workers in fast- 
food restaurants, in personal service 
establishments and nursing homes. But 
the service sector is also the home of 
computer services, legal services, adver- 
tising and communications, where 
workers, on average, earn fairly high 
wages. And there are those employed in 
insurance, wholesale trade and auto 
repair who earn near-average earnings. 
The shift to services does not mean that 
we are becoming a nation of hamburger 
makers. Many service sector jobs are 
neither low-paid nor dead-end. 

Moreover, occupations and earnings 
as well as industries are shifting. While 
we need more comprehensive analysis of 
the interaction of all of these changes, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics research com- 
pleted thus far shows some overall shift 
toward higher-paying and some reduc- 
tion in lower-paying occupations. And 
the BLS Employment Cost Index shows 
that, in recent years, workers in service 
industry jobs have had larger increases 
in compensation (wage and fringes) than 
factory workers have had. 

Clearly, both the industrial and oc- 
cupational mix of employment is chang- 
ing in this country as well as in other 
countries. The trends are not so harmful 
as some have feared. We can live with 
them if we have the flexibility to 
minimize the hardship associated with 
the changes and to capitalize on their 
potential benefits. fal 


Productivity trends 


in the Federal Government 


Output per employee-year climbed 1.5 percent 


annually among Federal agencies studied 
during 1967-83; in recent years, the trend 
shows a slightly larger increase 


DONALD M. FISK 


Labor productivity continues to be a major concern in the 
U.S. economy. The Federal Government is no exception. ! 
It employs roughly 5.1 million people (2.9 million civilians 
and 2.2 million military). 

For a number of years, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
collected data from selected Federal agencies and computed 
productivity indexes.2 These indexes now cover 16 years, 
54 Federal agencies employing 1.9 million Federal civilian 
employees, 401 reporting organizations, and about 3,000 
different output measures. This article reports some of the 
results of these data. 


Overall trends 


During the measured period, 1967-83, output per em- 
ployee-year rose at an average annual rate of 1.5 percent in 
the Federal sector, compared with a rate of 1.4 percent in 
the private sector.> Between 1977 and 1983, productivity 
increased 1.7 percent and for the preceding 5 years (1972-— 
77) 1.5. percent. 

The overall increase in Federal productivity reflects an 
average rise of 1.4 percent per year in output, coupled with 
a small decline in employee years (0.1 percent per year). 
The year-to-year changes in productivity ranged from a de- 
cline of 0.5 percent in 1974 to an increase of 2.9 percent 
in 1977. Output increased annually at rates ranging from 
0.2 percent in 1974 to 3.7 percent in 1968. Annual rates of 
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Donald M. Fisk is an economist in the Office of Productivity and Tech- 
nology, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


change in employee years ranged from a drop of 1.2 percent 
in 1973 to a 2.6-percent increase in 1968 (table 1). 

Compensation per employee-year, which comprises sa- 
laries, wages, and fringe benefits, increased at an average 
annual rate of 8.3 percent between 1967 and 1983, with 
increases ranging from 11.6 percent (1971) to 4.7 percent 
(1983). Unit labor cost, which reflects the interaction of 
changes in employee compensation and productivity, in- 
creased at an annual rate of 6.7 percent between 1967 and 
1983, as productivity lagged increases in compensation. The 
largest increase was 10.8 percent in 1970, the smallest, 3.0 
percent in 1983. 

While unit labor cost has increased every year, the rate 
of increase has slowed: 7.6 percent between 1967 and 1972, 
7.3, between 1972 and 1977; and 5.6, between 1977 and 
1983. This is a reflection of both increasing productivity 
and smaller increases in compensation during the 1967-83 
period. 


Sector comparisons 


For purposes of policy analysis, it is helpful to examine 
the Federal statistics by major sector. A sector in this context 
is an aggregation of organizations which have a common 
bond. Two such sectors, enterprise services and defense, 
are examined here. 


Enterprise services. The Postal Service and electric power 
are examples of enterprise services which are sold in the 
marketplace and are designed to be largely self-supporting 
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through fees and charges. Their market focus and discrete 
outputs make their outputs easily identifiable and measur- 
able, at least when contrasted with general government.* 

Productivity in the Federal Government’s enterprise ser- 
vices increased at an annual rate of 1.2 percent, while that 
in general government increased at a more rapid rate of 1.7 
percent between 1967 and 1983. However, year-to-year shifts 
are quite comparable: In half the years during the period, 
enterprise services showed greater productivity gains; in 
half, general government showed greater gains. There were 
years, of course, when the two showed substantial differ- 
ences. In 1982, for example, general government increased 
at 2.5 percent, but enterprise service productivity decreased 
0.6 percent, the latter occurring largely as a result of the 
productivity drop in the electric power field. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the long-term trend of com- 
pensation per employee-year for enterprise services, which 
increased at a somewhat greater rate than that of general 
government (9.4 percent versus 7.4 percent). This is a re- 
flection of the rapid increase in average annual compensation 
in the Postal Service. The enterprise services’ faster increase 
in average annual compensation and slower increase in pro- 
ductivity is reflected in higher unit labor costs of the en- 
terprise services vis-a-vis general government (8.1 percent 
versus 5.9 percent). 

Enterprise service employment accounts for about 40 per- 
cent of the Federal sample (1983), with the Postal Service 
alone accounting for 37 percent. In most years, and certainly 
over the long run, the Postal Service is the driving force 
behind changes in enterprise service productivity and related 
indexes. 


Defense. The rapid increase in defense expenditures in 
recent years has led to calls for increased productivity in 


Table 1. Productivity indexes for total Federal sample, 
fiscal years 1967-83 


Output per Compensation 
Fiscal employee- peed per employee- 
year year 


this area. Currently, Defense employs about | million ci- 
vilians, or about 38 percent of the total Federal civilian 
labor force. About 37 percent of the Defense Department 
civilian labor force is included in the sample measurements 
(military personnel are excluded from these ratios). Most 
of the measured activities are support-related, such as com- 
munications, food service, maintenance, and supply. 

The rate of productivity growth in Defense organizations 
from 1967-83 is 1.3 percent, which is slightly less than the 
nondefense figure of 1.6 percent. However, the relative 
movements varied through time. With the winding down of 
the Vietnam War, Defense productivity increased at only 
one-third the rate of nondefense productivity (0.6 percent 
versus 1.5 percent). In 4 consecutive years (1970-73), pro- 
ductivity declined; there were large decreases in Defense 
employee-years but even greater cutbacks in Defense activ- 
ity output. 

Turning to the 1972-77 period, we find that Defense 
outputs continued to drop, but employee years fell even 
faster so that productivity increased at 1.8 percent annually. 
This was a slightly faster growth rate than the nondefense 
increase of 1.4 percent. In the most recent 6-year period 
(1977-83), Defense productivity has risen at a somewhat 
greater rate than the nondefense sector (2.1 percent versus 
1.6 percent). 

Throughout the 1967-83 period, nondefense compen- 
sation has risen faster than Defense civilian compensation, 
and Defense unit labor costs have dropped faster than those 
of nondefense. This is true for both long-term and medium- 
term trends. 


Functional diversity 


To better identify and understand the forces which affect 
Federal productivity, we divide the Federal organizational 
units into 28 functional groups based on similarity of tasks 
performed (for example, auditing, medical, personnel, and 
regulation). These functional aggregations also provide a 
standard for managers to compare their organizations’ per- 
formance. Indexes of productivity, output, employee years, 
compensation per employee-year, and unit labor costs are 
routinely computed for each function. 

Long-term productivity trends for the 28 functions range 
from 11.7-percent annual growth for communications to 
1.7-percent annual decline for electric power generation and 
distribution. (The overall Federal productivity trend, as noted, 
is 1.5 percent annually.) Most functions (26 of 28) show 
productivity increases over the long term (table 2). 

Shifts in program emphasis and delivery of government 
services over the past 17 years are reflected in both output 
and employee-year trends. In one-fourth (7 of 28) of the 
functional areas, output indexes have declined. Long-term 
output trends have ranged from an annual increase of 10.7 
percent for communications to a 3.3-percent annual decline 
for supply and inventory control and military base services. 
Long-term employee-year trends ranged from 7.1-percent 


Table 2. Average annual rates of change in output per 
employee-year and related data, by selected functions in 
the Federal civilian work force, fiscal years 1967-83 


Output per Compensation 
employee- ot per employee- Unit = 
year year 


Function 


Total Federal 
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Finance and 
accounting. 3 ci... 
General support 
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Information services . . 
Legal and judicial 
activities......... 
Library services..... 
Loans and grants... . 
Medical services ... . 
Military base services . 
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Natural resources and 
environmental man- 
ageMeNtaxc a... as 5 

Personnel 
investigations ..... ; : : ; 3 

Personnel 
Management...... 4 

Postal service...... 8 

Printing and 
duplication ....... f : —2. : 8. 

Procurement....... : : 5 2 

Records management . 3 


Regulation—compliance 
and enforcement .. . 
Regulation—rulemaking 
and licensing...... ; ' : : 3.8 
Social services and 
HENS: wakic ss.» : ‘ : ' 4.9 
Specialized 
manufacturing..... : : : 5 5.0 
Supply and inventory 
PONUOMMe Ae ee : : : 5.2 
Traffic management? ‘ ‘ : 
Transportation...... A 4 : ‘ 5.1 


IFiscal years 1973-83. 
2Fiscal years 1968-83. 
3Fiscal years 1972-83. 


Note: Average annual percent changes based on linear least squares of the logarithms 
of the index numbers. 
annual increase for electric power production and distri- 
bution to an annual decline of 4.9 percent for supply and 
inventory control. 

Compensation per employee-year rose rapidly throughout 
the period, as discussed earlier, with the greatest annual 
percentage change in the Postal Service (9.5 percent) and 
the smallest in personnel management (5.4 percent). Unit 
labor costs ranged from a 9.1-percent annual average in- 
crease for electric power to an annual average decrease of 
3.5 percent for communications. Communications was the 
only function that registered a long-term decrease in unit 
labor costs. 

Because of the relative homogeneity in growth in hourly 
compensation, those sectors having the more rapid advances 
in productivity generally had slower increases in unit labor 


costs.> Communications, for example, had an annual av- 
erage productivity increase of 11.7 percent and a decrease 
of 3.5 percent in unit labor cost. At the other extreme, 
electric power production and distribution had an average 
annual productivity decrease of 1.7 percent and a rapid rise 
in unit labor cost of 9.1 percent. 


Output and input movements among functions 


The underlying output and input movements differ by 
function, sometimes dramatically. In the case of commu- 
nications, which shows the largest increase in long-term 
productivity (11.7 percent), there was a very large annual 
increase in output (10.7 percent) with a small annual de- 
crease (—0.9 percent) in employee years. During this pe- 
riod, steps were taken to install automated message processing 
equipment and optical character readers, and consolidate 
telecommunication operations. 

The military base service function, which includes such 
activities as housing, laundry, commissary, and fire pro- 
tection, shows a sizable decrease in the average annual rate 
of output (—3.3 percent) and input (—3.8 percent) and a 
slight increase in the rate of growth of productivity (0.4 
percent) over the long run. Output trends in the early part 
of the period reflect the winding down of the Vietnam War, 
and, more recently, the move to contract operations to the 
private sector. Other functional areas with substantial De- 
partment of Defense employment, such as auditing and 
equipment maintenance, also show decreasing trends in out- 
put and input, particularly in the early coverage years. 

Finance and accounting, which includes internal govern- 
ment operations such as payroll and voucher operations, and 
final government operations, such as Treasury bill and bond 
sales to the public, has shown productivity improvement in 
all years except for 1972 and 1973. The long-term (1967- 
83) average annual percent change is 4.3 percent. This 
increase in productivity is a reflection of a moderate increase 
in output (1.9 percent) and a decrease in input (— 2.2 per- 
cent). In 12 of the 16 measured years, employee years have 
decreased. 

The printing and duplication function shows an average 
annual decrease in output, input, and productivity. The de- 
crease in output (— 2.9 percent) reflects greater use of self- 
service copy centers, contracting of services, and a cutback 
in the number of government documents published. In re- 
sponse to this drop in output, employment was reduced 
(—2.5 percent), but the cuts in employment lagged the drop 
in output, and productivity decreased (—0.4 percent). 

While printing and duplication productivity shows a long- 
term (1967-83) average annual decrease, the midterm (1977— 
83) and short-term (1982-83) rates have increased. This 
increase is a reflection primarily in the change of output 
growth. Between 1967 and 1972, output decreased at an 
annual rate of 4.3 percent, between 1972 and 1977 the 
decrease was 3.2 percent, and between 1977 and 1983 the 
drop was 0.7 percent. While output has dropped in most 
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years, the rate of decrease has slowed in recent years, and 
in 1982-83 there was a sizable increase (9.1 percent). 

Electric power production and distribution, which reg- 
istered the largest drop in productivity of the 28 Federal 
functions, has been buffeted by oil embargoes, recessions, 
and cutbacks in power plant construction. Productivity dropped 
in 9 of the 16 measured years, and sometimes dramatically. 
In 1982, productivity dropped by more than 25 percent, but 
in 1983, it increased by almost the same percent as em- 
ployment was cut, while output increased. The average an- 
nual decrease in productivity between 1977 and 1983 was 
6.1 percent. 


Diversity of movements within functions 


Although the organizations within the functional group- 
ings perform relatively homogeneous tasks, productivity 
movements of the individual organizations can vary con- 
siderably, and these individual organizational productivity 
movements can be masked by functional aggregations. Hence, 
it is helpful to examine individual organizational units when 
assessing the forces which shape Federal productivity. Also, 
individual government managers are often interested in ex- 
amining their own organizations’ movements. 

There are 333 different reporting units included in the 28 
functions listed in table 3.° Each function, other than the 
Postal Service, includes 2 units or more. The function with 
the greatest number of individual units is regulatory com- 


Table 3. Average annual rates of change in productivity 
and related statistics by selected function, fiscal years 


Rates of change 


Range of unit rates 


30.4 to —8.6 


Function 


Audit of operations 
Buildings and grounds 
maintenance 
Communications 
Education and training 
Electric power 
Equipment maintenance 
Finance and accounting 


General support 
Information services 
Legal and judicial 
Library services 
Loans and grants 
Medical services 


Natural resources and environmental 
management 

Personnel investigations 

Personnel management 

Postal service 

Printing and duplication 

Procurement 


Regulation—compliance and 
enforcement 
Regulation—rulemaking and 
licensing ; 26.9 to — 23.7 
Social services and benefits ; 13.8to 1.3 
Specialized manufacturing 97to —9.2 
Supply and inventory control 14.6 to —12.6 
Traffic management 3.7 to -1.7 
Transportation 12.0 to -4.9 


40.1 to —20.9 


‘Rates not presented to assure confidentiality. 


pliance and enforcement which contains 50 units drawn from 
19 departments and agencies. The loans and grants function 
contains 32 units, legal and judicial and general support 
each have 20, and finance and accounting has 18. Records 
management contains only 2. 

The communications function, which shows an average 
annual increase in productivity of 13.3 percent (1977-83), 
comprises 8 units, with average annual increases ranging 
from 0.1 percent to 15.5 percent. The communications unit, 
with the largest increase in productivity during this period, 
reflects a large increase in output, averaging 13.7 percent, 
and a steady decrease in employment, averaging 1.5 per- 
cent. 

The military base services function, comprising 12 re- 
porting units drawn from each of the 4 services (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force), shows average annual 
changes in productivity ranging from 16.4 to —0.7 percent 
from 1977 to 1983. The overall average annual rate of 
change for this period is 1.6 percent. Most of the reporting 
units (10 of 12) show increasing productivity, a reflection 
of increasing output (8 of 12) and decreasing labor input (7 
of 12). Each of the services reported on its commissary 
operations, and for 3 of the 4, productivity increased. For 
each of the 4 commissary units, output rose and in 3 of the 
4 units, labor input also increased. Three of the 4 services 
reported on laundry and dry cleaning services, and each 
showed increasing productivity and decreasing labor input. 
According to defense supply analysts, the increasing pro- 
ductivity in this area is a reflection of consolidation, use of 
more efficient equipment, and in the case of laundry and 
dry cleaning, the new fabrics which require less work. 

The finance and accounting function is made up of 18 
units which show an average annual increase in productivity 
of 9.1 percent between 1977 and 1983. Most of the orga- 
nizational units (13 of 18) reported positive productivity 
gains during this period with individual average annual pro- 
ductivity changes ranging from 30.5 to —2.5 percent. The 
index of the unit with the largest increase reflects a massive 
increase in output which was fostered by changing economic 
conditions which, in turn, prompted rapid mechanization of 
operations. In 1 year, output increased 111 percent. The 
average annual increase in output between 1977-83 is 31.1 
percent. However, in 1983 the increase was only 6.4 per- 
cent. Several elements in this function reported moves to 
automate operations. 

The 16 organizational units in the printing and duplicating 
function registered productivity changes ranging from 8.2 
percent to —5.0 percent during 1977 and 1983, with the 
units roughly split between those registering positive and 
negative productivity change. The overall average annual 
rate of change is 1.9 percent. Productivity has increased for 
the majority of units (9 of the 16) with most outputs and 
inputs dropping. In 12 of the 16 organizations, output has 
decreased and in 14 of the 16, employment has decreased. 
(The two organizations registering an increase in output are 


part of the Defense Department.) One organization that reg- 
istered a steady increase in productivity during this period 
(2.6 percent) showed a decrease in output (—3.9 percent) 
but an even greater decrease in employment ( — 6.3 percent). 
Another organization which showed a decrease in produc- 
tivity (— 3.7 percent) also showed a drop in employment 
(— 3.6 percent) but an even greater decrease in output (— 7.2 
percent). Most organizations have been affected by the same 
factors—cutbacks in government publications, moves to 
self-service equipment, equipment modernization, and con- 
tracting out of government operations. 

The electric power production and distribution function, 
which comprises 4 units, shows a negative productivity 
trend (— 6.1 percent) between 1977 and 1983. Three of the 
4 organizational units show increasing productivity during 
this period, but it is the fourth unit that drives functional 
performance because it accounts for most of the labor input. 
This unit showed a —7.5-percent annual change in pro- 
ductivity between 1977 and 1983, which is a reflection of 
cutbacks in the demand for electricity and cancellation of 
power plant construction. And while labor has been trimmed 
by this organization, particularly in 1982 and 1983, it has 
not been cut back as rapidly as output has dropped. 

Productivity trends, such as those discussed in this sec- 
tion, are a result of a number of factors. In a few cases, 
the dramatic midterm shifts in productivity are a result of 
management actions (as in communications), but in most 
instances (for example, electric power) these shifts are due 
to external forces, sometimes accompanied by management 
actions, sometimes entirely devoid of management re- 
sponse. By examining individual organizational units, it is 
often possible to better understand cause and effect rela- 
tionships and the impact of external forces on government 
productivity. 


Federal-private sector trends 


Comparisons of Federal-private sector productivity trends 
provide yet another perspective of productivity change in 
the Federal Government. With the increasing interest in 
contracting for government services and the discussion of 
the efficiency of government vis-a-vis the private sector, 
comparisons between the two sectors are inevitable. They 
can also be informative and helpful to managers and policy 
makers. 

Comparisons can be made both by economic sector and 
by detailed industry level. The aggregate comparison pre- 
sented here is of the total private business sector and the 
total Federal Government sample. But, such a comparison 
does raise several conceptual issues. First, the private output 
index is a net measure of all private business in the United 
States, while the Federal output index is a measure of the 
gross output of a nonrandom sample. Second, the output 
mix is quite different. The private business output reflects 
both goods and services, while the Federal output is com- 
prised mostly of services. Third, private business outputs 


reflect final organizational ou<puts from the perspective of 
the business sector, while the Federal output reflects both 
final Federal outputs, that is, those that are consumed by 
the public, and intermediate outputs, that is, those consumed 
within the Federal Government such as personnel opera- 
tions. 

With these limitations in mind, the overall statistics show 
little difference between Federal (1.5 percent) and private 
sector (1.4 percent) productivity trends between 1967 and 
1983. However, the rates do vary by time period examined. 
Private business sector trends grew more rapidly in early 
years, and the Federal Government trend grew more rapidly 
in later years. Also, the growth in outputs and inputs differs 
between the two sectors. Federal labor inputs, as noted 
earlier in the discussion, have remained roughly constant 
(—0.1 percent) through the measured period, while the pri- 
vate business sector has increased at 1.4 percent per year. 
In the case of outputs, the private business sector has in- 
creased 2.8 percent annually, while the Federal Government 
increased at 1.4 percent. 

More interesting, perhaps, are the 5-year trends which 
show measured Federal sector productivity rising at a faster 
rate while private business sector productivity is increasing 
at a slower rate. Compensation movements show the op- 
posite. The productivity and compensation trends are re- 
flected in unit labor costs, which show Federal increasing 
at a slower rate and private increasing at a faster rate.’ 

More meaningful comparisons, perhaps, can be made at 
the individual private industry-government function levels. 
That is, there are a number of areas, such as medical, print- 
ing, and electric power, where the Federal Government and 
private industry produce similar outputs. Productivity in- 
dexes are currently calculated and published by BLS for 
about 130 industries. The underlying output measures for 
these indexes use the same ‘‘gross’’ basis as those used for 
the Federal sector. 

However, a problem with making this comparison is that 
most of the available industry productivity measures are in 
manufacturing while most Federal measures are in service 
areas. There are only two Federal functions, communica- 
tions and electric power, that have identifiable private in- 
dustry counterparts and for which productivity indexes are 
routinely calculated. 

In the case of communications, Federal and private sector 
productivity have both increased rapidly during the mea- 
sured period. Over the long run (1973-83), productivity in 
Federal communications rose 11.7 percent annually, while 
productivity in private sector communications increased 6.6 
percent.® Over the midterm (1977 to 1983), Federal com- 
munications also increased more rapidly (13.3 versus 6.0 
percent), but in the short term (1982-83), productivity in 
the private sector increased more rapidly (12.7 versus 7.3 
percent). In short, the Federal and private productivity trends 
in communications move in the same direction although the 
magnitude of the movements differs, favoring the Federal 
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Government in the long term, but most recently favoring 
the private sector. 

Federal and private sector electric power productivity trends 
display a somewhat different pattern. Over the midterm 
(1977-83), productivity trends decreased for both while 
over the short term (1982-83), they increased. However, 
over the long term (1967-83), Federal productivity de- 
creased (— 1.7 percent) while in the private sector produc- 
tivity increased (2.0 percent).? Both outputs and inputs 
increased for the Federal Government and the private sector 
over the long run, and both have been affected by oil em- 
bargoes, inflation, recessions, high interest rates, and re- 
ductions in nuclear power plant construction. 

Federal-private productivity trend comparisons such as 
these are interesting and can be illuminating, but they need 
to be used with caution for the reasons noted earlier. Such 
comparisons should be more meaningful and useful in the 
future as private sector industry measures are expanded into 
new areas, such as medical services and printing, and the 
measures and measurements are improved in the Federal 
sector. 


Outlook 


Insofar as the future is concerned, overall Federal trends 
should follow past patterns. Overall productivity is likely 
to continue its steady upward movement in response to 
relatively constant employment and steady increases in out- 
put. Federal employment is likely to remain fairly constant 
in the future as it has in the past as a result of the continuing 
interest in controlling the number of Federal employees. 
Federal personnel ceilings, elimination of some activities, 
contracting of other operations, and introduction of new 
technology all work to limit the number of Federal em- 
ployees. Federal output, however, is likely to continue its 
steady, upward movement in response to growth in defense 


‘Management of U.S. Government, Fiscal 1986 (Government Printing 
Office, 1985). 


*For a discussion of past results and measurement concepts, see Joint 
Economic Committee, Hearings: Federal Productivity (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1974); Charles W. Ardolini, ‘‘Federal Sector Productivity 
Measurement,”’ Selected Papers from North American Conference on La- 
bor Statistics, May 1980, pp. 49-60; Jerome A. Mark, ‘‘Measuring Fed- 
eral Productivity,’ Civil Service Journal, January-March 1979, pp. 20- 
23; Charles W. Ardolini and Jeffrey Hohenstein, ‘‘Measuring Produc- 
tivity in the Federal Government,’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 
1974, pp. 13-20; Joint Economic Committee, Measuring and Enhancing 
Productivity in the Federal Sector (Government Printing Office, 1972); 
‘Productivity Measures: Industries and the Federal Government,’’ BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Government Printing Office, 1982). 


+All average annual rates of change are based on the linear least squares 
trend of the logarithms of the index numbers. 


‘Because of their market orientation and discrete outputs, Federal en- 
terprise services are included in aggregate private sector productivity cal- 


FOOTNOTES 


programs and some of the domestic programs such as Social 
Security, Internal Revenue, and the Postal Service. 

The overall annual rate of change in Federal compensation 
has paralleled the rate of change in the overall economy and 
this long-term trend can be expected to continue. Federal 
law requires comparability of pay between the Federal and 
private sector, and in several large Federal employment 
areas, including the Postal Service and the Government 
Printing Office, compensation is negotiated.'° Furthermore, 
general competition in the labor market helps ensure that 
Federal and private sector compensation move in the same 
general direction over time. 

Projecting productivity trends of sectors, functions, and 
individual organizations is much more difficult than pro- 
jecting overall Federal trends. Whereas the overall trends 
are influenced by a number of different, often conflicting 
factors, individual functions and units are often heavily af- 
fected by a single factor. For example, communications 
productivity has been heavily influenced by technological 
change; electric power has been affected by factor price 
shifts; printing operations have been reduced by internal 
government directives; and loans and grants have been in- 
fluenced by revised laws and regulations. Because of the 
impossibility of foreseeing the size, scope, and timing of 
economic, political, and technological events, it is difficult 
to predict the movements of individual sectors, functions, 
and organizational units. 


IN SUMMARY, it is probable that productivity will increase 
in most sectors and functions and many organizations, but 
there will be large annual fluctuations in each from time to 
time. These changes, of course, are masked in overall Fed- 
eral productivity trends, which should continue in much the 
same fashion as they have in the past. C] 


culations as well as in the government indexes discussed here. See 
‘*Productivity Measures: Business Economy and Major Sectors,’’ BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1, pp. 93-7. 


The coefficient of correlation between productivity and unit labor cost 
is .93. 


®These 333 units are all units reporting 3 or more years of data between 
fiscal 1977-83. A reporting unit may include more than one organizational 
unit, for example, the Air Force libraries are reported as one unit although 
there are more than 50 separate libraries included. Outside the Department 
of Defense, most organizational units are the same as the reporting unit. 

’The periods examined here are 1967-72, 1972-77, and 1977-82. 

8 Productivity Measures for Selected Industries, 1954-83, Bulletin 2224 
(Government Printing Office, February 1985), pp. 236-37. 

°Ibid., pp. 240-41. 


'°For the latest data from the survey of pay for professional, adminis- 
trative, technical, and clerical occupations (PATC) in medium and large 
firms, see Carl Prieser, **Occupational salary levels for white-collar workers, 
1985,’’ elsewhere in this issue. 


APPENDIX: Federal Government measurement techniques 


The productivity indexes in this study are output per em- 
ployee-year measures which show changes in the relation- 
ship between the output of the sample unit and the labor 
input associated with the production of the output. The 
output per employee-year index is derived by dividing the 
output index by the employment index. 

The indexes of output per employee-year relate individual 
organizational output to the labor required to produce the 
output, but do not measure the specific contribution of labor, 
capital, or any other factor of production. Rather, they re- 
flect the joint effect of many influences including changes 
in technology, capital investment, capacity utilization, of- 
fice design and layout, skill and effort of the work force, 
managerial ability, and Federal legislation and regulation. 

Federal output measures reflect final outputs of the or- 
ganization being measured. These include outputs which 
leave the Federal Government, such as those of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and outputs that are consumed by other parts 
of the Federal establishment, such as personnel and supply 
services. 

The Federal employment index represents the number of 
full-time-equivalent employees which is based on an hours 
paid equivalent of 2,080 hours per year. It includes all paid 


time; overtime, vacation, holidays, and sick leave. Part- 
time or seasonal employment is included on a full-time- 
equivalent base. All employee years are considered ho- 
mogeneous and additive, and, thus, the index does not re- 
flect changes in the qualitative aspects of labor, such as skill 
and experience. 

The Federal compensation index includes wages, salaries, 
and benefits including retirement, merit pay increases, in- 
centive pay, health insurance, and the like. Private sector 
compensation indexes also include wages, salaries, and ben- 
efits. The unit labor cost index for both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the private sector is derived by dividing the 
index of compensation by the index of output. 

The U.S. Government’s fiscal year is the reference year 
for all data and indexes. Through fiscal 1976, the fiscal year 
was July 1—June 30; beginning with fiscal 1977, the period 
was shifted to October 1—September 30. Data for the **tran- 
sition quarter,’’ July 1-September 30, 1976, are excluded 
from all indexes and statistics. 

Additional data and charts are available by requesting the 
Fiscal 1983 Federal Government Productivity Summary Data 
from the Office of Productivity and Technology, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, Dc 20212. 
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The greening of productivity analysis 


The groundwork for a more sophisticated program of industry produc- 
tivity measures was laid in 1926, when [BLS Commissioner Ethelbert] 
Stewart brought Ewan Clague from the University of Wisconsin to direct 
a special project. For data on output, the work drew on the biennial Census 
of Manufactures supplemented by more current figures available from the 
Department of Commerce. Employment data came from the Bureau’s 
monthly series. In 1926, the Bureau published output per man-hour mea- 
sures for the steel, automobile, shoe, and paper industries. In 1927, mea- 
sures were published for 11 additional industries. More extensive case 
studies of particular industries, such as the glass industry, also included 


output per man-hour measures. 


__JOsEPH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MOYE 


The First Hundred Years of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985) 
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How U.S. exports are faring 
in the world wheat market 


Foreign exporters chipped away at the U.S. share 
of the international market between 1980 and 1984; 
noncompetitive U.S. prices and the strong dollar 


were factors in the erosion, although Federal 


agricultural policies and aggressive marketing 


by competitors abroad also played a part 


TODD DARR AND GERRY GRIBBONS 


In January 1985, a major U.S. grain merchant announced 
plans to import foreign wheat for processing in the Mid- 
west.' Prices for this wheat were below those quoted by 
any U.S. supplier. While the unprecedented plan was can- 
celed due to strong protests from agricultural interest groups, 
it provides an extreme example of what many in the U.S. 
agricultural community claim is a growing problem—the 
erosion of the U.S. share of the world wheat market. The 
likelihood of similar incidents in the near future has caused 
a great deal of concern among export-dependent U.S. wheat 
farmers, currently burdened with huge excess stocks, and 
policymakers in the process of preparing the 1985 farm bill. 

Although U.S. wheat exports were more than $6 billion 
in marketing year 1983/84, making up one-sixth of the total 
value of the Nation’s agricultural exports, they had declined 
over the last 3 years, according to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture figures. From a peak of 48.8 million metric tons 
in 1981, wheat exports fell 22 percent to 38.1 metric tons 
in the 1983/84 marketing year. Much of this decline has 
been attributed to U.S. export prices, which are above those 
of other major exporting countries. Significantly, the decline 
in exports occurred even though U.S. export prices for the 
five major classes* of exported wheat trended downward 
over the 1980-84 period.? (See chart 1.) 


Todd Darr and Gerry Gribbons are economists in the Division of Inter- 
national Prices, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The United States relies heavily on exports to maintain 
the vitality of its wheat industry. Therefore, this article 
attempts to ascertain the trend of U.S. wheat prices relative 
to the price trends of other major participants in the world 
wheat market. Recent international developments are re- 
viewed in terms of the activities of each of the major par- 
ticipants in the world wheat trade—the United States, 
Argentina, Canada, Australia, and the European Commu- 
nity—with special emphasis on the last 5 years. A simple 
linear regression model is employed to determine whether 
a particular country’s prices declined relative to U.S. prices 
at a Statistically significant level between 1980 and 1984, 
and the degree of the decline if present. 


The world wheat situation 


Of all internationally traded grains, wheat accounts for 
the largest land area; almost 22 percent of the world’s crop- 
lands are devoted to its production.* Output of wheat world- 
wide in the 1983/84 marketing year was 490 million metric 
tons, surpassing records set in the previous 3 years, and 
amounting to a 40-percent increase since 1975. The People’s 
Republic of China, the Soviet Union, the United States, the 
European Community,° and India, in that order, have led 
the world in production over the last several years. China, 
for instance, boosted its production capabilities by over 26 
million metric tons between 1980 and 1984. In China and 
elsewhere, much of the increase in production may be at- 


Chart 1. U.S. wheat export price index, 
weighted quarterly averages, 1980-84 


[March 1980 = 100] 
1145 = 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 


tributed to improved production practices and the active role 
taken by some governments to improve the international 
competitiveness of their agricultural sectors. 

These efforts to increase production have been met by 
increased world demand for wheat, with the result that world 
trade in the commodity has more than doubled since 1960. 
From slightly over 40 million metric tons in the 1960/61 
marketing year, international trade has increased steadily 
over the last two decades; in 1981/82, more than 100 million 
metric tons crossed national borders for the first time in 
history. 

Demographic and economic factors mainly account for 
the significant rise in demand for wheat. For example, there 
has been rapid growth in both population and disposable 
income in many importing countries, particularly the petro- 
leum-exporting and middle-income developing countries. 
Simultaneously, there has been a massive population shift 
in many of these countries from rural areas to cities. These 
phenomena have resulted in a greater sophistication about 
foods and increased demand for staple foods, like bread. 

Climatic conditions have also fueled demand for wheat. 
Over the last 20 years, the nations of central Africa, at one 
time largely self-sufficient, have faced severe droughts which 
curbed domestic production and forced them to look beyond 
their borders for grain to feed their rapidly increasing pop- 
ulations. Weather conditions in the 1970’s forced the Soviet 
Union to import wheat, which significantly increased activ- 
ity on the world market. Another factor boosting world 
demand has been the special efforts of several countries, 
including the United States, over the last 10 years to en- 
courage developing nations to import wheat through food 
aid programs. For example, the United States, through its 
Food for Peace program (Public Law 480), provides wheat 
and other agricultural commodities to developing countries 
under loan terms considerably more favorable than those 


prevailing in the commercial market. Additionally, Egypt 
and Brazil have programs which subsidize imported wheat 
for consumers. 

Another interesting trend in the world wheat market in 
recent years is the decline in import activity of developed 
countries and the simultaneous increase in imports by cen- 
trally planned economies. European Community (EC) im- 
ports dropped by about 44 percent from the early 1970’s to 
the early 1980’s, as this group of nations steadily worked 
toward self-sufficiency. This decline is most marked for 
marketing years 1979/80 to 1983/84, during which EC im- 
ports of wheat fell almost 25 percent. On the other hand, 
imports by most of the centrally planned economies of East- 
ern Europe have risen steadily over the last several years. 
In particular, the Soviet Union increased imports dramati- 
cally in the last 5 years, from 12.1 million metric tons to 
20.0 million metric tons, or 65 percent. This development 
was precipitated by poor harvests and the Soviet decision 
to import grain rather than modify domestic consumption 
patterns. The import decisions led to trade agreements with 
the United States and a number of other grain exporting 
countries. In addition, China entered the world wheat market 
in the last 5 years as a significant buyer. Imports by that 
nation increased from 2.2 to 10.0 million metric tons, or 
by 350 percent, over the last decade, largely because of the 
normalization of relations with the West.® 

Another major importer of wheat is Japan. Annual pur- 
chases averaged 5.7 million metric tons, 6 percent of the 
total volume of world wheat imports, for the last 5 years. 
The rise in Japanese imports was most dramatic in the early 
1970’s, as income levels in Japan grew and the Japanese 
began to consume more western-type foods such as bread 
and noodles. However, imports leveled off over the period 
1980-84, rising incomes evidently no longer spurring the 
demand for wheat. 

Export markets for wheat are much more concentrated 
than import markets. While the four major importers—Ja- 
pan, China, the Soviet Union, and the European Commu- 
nity—accounted for only 40 percent of all imports in 1984, 
export markets are almost totally dominated by five pro- 
ducers: The United States, Canada, the European Com- 
munity, Australia, and Argentina produced 95 percent of 
all wheat exported in the 1980-84 period. 

Over this same 5-year span, two of the three traditional 
leaders in world wheat exports experienced considerable 
declines in market share. U.S. exports fell from 43.2 to 
37.6 percent of total wheat exports and Australia’s share 
declined from 17.3 to 11.8 percent, while Canada raised its 
share from 17.4 to 20.2 percent. Meanwhile, Argentina and 
the European Community, whose exports were considered 
negligible in the world wheat market before the late 1970’s, 
boosted their market shares from 5.6 percent to 9.3 percent 
and from 12.0 percent to 15.8 percent, respectively. For 
marketing year 1984/85, the decline in U.S. market share 
is forecast to cost the Nation an estimated $900 million in 
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export revenues, and Australia, an estimated $880 million. 
On the other hand, Canada will gain $450 million, Argen- 
tina, $596 million, and the European Community, $613 
million in increased revenues.’ 

These figures may be better expressed in terms of class- 
specific markets because, contrary to popular belief, wheat 
is not a uniform commodity and is identified as belonging 
to one of several classes, depending on certain product char- 
acteristics.* Each country tends to specialize in one partic- 
ular class, with slight variations in characteristics from exporter 
to exporter. (See table 1.) Class designations are not rigid, 
however, with hard wheat varieties, including durum, sub- 
stitutable for other hard wheat varieties, while the soft va- 
rieties, including white wheat, may be readily interchangeable 
with other soft wheat varieties. And, depending upon the 
use of the wheat, the hard wheats and the low protein and 
less desirable soft wheats may be substituted for one another. 
The United States, unlike its major trading partners, exports 
every class of wheat. Canada, Australia, the European Com- 
munity, and Argentina each export one predominant class 
that is in direct competition with one of the U.S. classes, 
which places the United States in a unique position in the 
world wheat market. 


U.S. performance, 1980-84 


The breadth of its product range means that the United 
States competes with one or more of the major exporters in 
every major market and in every class of wheat that it 
exports. Because each exporting country has attempted both 
to boost exports to traditional markets and to penetrate grow- 
ing markets in the developing and centrally planned econ- 
omies, the position of the United States relative to that of 


Table 1. Distribution of wheat exports by class for the 
major exporting countries, marketing year 1982/83 
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Argentina Hard red winter (trigo pan) 
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United States Hard red winter 
Soft red winter 
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Entries for each country may not sum to 100 percent because wheat classes rep- 
resenting less than 1 percent of the total are excluded. 


Source: International Wheat Council and Eurostat. 
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other major exporters changed considerably from 1980 to 
1984. The following discussion briefly examines develop- 
ments over this 5-year period. 

Argentina and the United States both are exporters of 
hard red winter wheat, competing directly in all import 
markets for that commodity class. The Asia/Oceania/Middle 
East? market is the most important market for these coun- 
tries, and growth in Argentine exports has far outpaced U.S. 
gains in this region. (See table 2.) Within the region, China 
and the Soviet Union are the major importers. Both Argen- 
tina and the United States have been successful in the grow- 
ing Chinese market, each increasing exports by well over 
100 percent. However, the situation vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union has been disappointing for the United States. The 
Nation’s wheat exporters have never totally regained market 
share lost during the Government’s 1980-81 grain embargo 
because other wheat exporters have taken up the slack and 
added to their market shares as the Soviet Union increased 
imports. U.S. export sales of hard red winter wheat to the 
U.S.S.R. declined by almost 6.4 percent between 1980 and 
1984, while Argentine sales increased by 79 percent. Ar- 
gentina has also sought to enhance trade with neighboring 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru in the last 2 years. South American 
countries, traditionally strong markets for U.S. hard red 
winter wheat, have increased imports from Argentina and 
are likely to continue to do so in the near future. !° 

Canada, which almost exclusively exports hard spring 
wheat that competes with U.S. hard red spring and hard red 
winter wheat, has also attempted to increase market share 
in South America. Millers in Brazil have started to substitute 
Canadian hard red spring wheat for U.S. hard red winter 
wheat in the making of bread and noodles. This substitution 
is largely responsible for the 39-percent increase in Canada’s 
volume of shipments to Brazil over the study period, com- 
pared with a mere 3-percent increase in U.S. shipments. 
(See table 2.) Another area of opportunity for Canadian 
exporters has been the Asia/Oceania/Middle East market. 
Canada has been the major vendor of hard red spring wheat 
to this region, exporting 67 percent of its total 1983/84 
volume there, and has made a concerted effort to maintain 
and expand its share of this market. Over the 1980-84 
period, Canada increased its volume of exports to the Soviet 
Union by 219 percent, and to China by 43 percent. The 
only major market for U.S. hard red spring wheat in this 
region is Japan. Even though the United States does not 
export hard red spring wheat to the Soviet Union, the in- 
creased volume of Canadian hard red spring wheat ship- 
ments has undoubtedly affected the U.S. sale of hard red 
winter wheat to the Soviet Union because of the high degree 
of substitutability between the two types of wheat. Other 
markets in which the United States and Canada compete 
have remained stable in terms of market share over the last 
several years. 

The United States exports white wheat on the world mar- 
ket that competes with white wheat from Australia, the 


Table 2. Annual volume of wheat exports for major exporting countries, by product class and destination, marketing years 
1979/80—1983/84 : jor exporting vP gy 


(In thousands of metric tons) 
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1Estimates for the United States pertain only to trade with Brazil, and exclude transactions 3Defined as soft winter wheat for the European Community and as soft red winter wheat 
with other South American countries. for the United States. Does not include white wheat. 
2Data not available. 4Excludes intra-Ec trade. 


world’s other major producer of that commodity. No per- The European Community: a unique case 

ceptible change in U.S. and Australian market shares oc- ee . 
curred in the 1980-84 period except in Africa, where U.S. The European Community, a political and economic or- 
exports increased 193 percent. (See table 2.) The U.S. ex- ganization composed of 10 independent European countries, 


ports white wheat primarily to the Asia/Oceania/Middle East _ presents a unique situation in the world wheat market. These 
region, where no significant changes in the Nation’s market countries, while engaging independently in trade in wheat 


share have occurred in recent years. While Australian ex- as well as all other products, operate under an agreement 
ports to the region dropped by 27 percent between 1980 and called the Common Agricultural Policy, which regulates 
1984, the displacement came primarily from increased im- trade among the member nations as well as with other na- 
ports of European Community soft wheat, a good substitute tions. In adhering to this policy, member countries seek to 
for white wheat. increase their agricultural productivity, ensure a fair stan- 
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dard of living for the agricultural community, stabilize mar- 
kets, and assure the availability of supplies at reasonable 
prices. 

To ensure that these objectives are met, all EC member 
states operate as a single market with identical instruments 
of market organization and with common management of 
the market by the Community. The policy provides pref- 
erence to member countries in all trade transactions in order 
to protect the internal market from low-price imports and 
excessive world market fluctuations. The policy was first 
applied to wheat and other grains in 1962 with the issuance 
of Regulation 19. 

Regulation 19, as amended many times since 1962, is a 
highly complex mechanism which ensures that internal pref- 
erence is given to Community wheat and other grains. A 
simplified description of the system begins with the setting 
of a “‘target’’ price at the beginning of the marketing year, 
August 1, by the Agricultural Ministers of the Community. 
This price represents the desired domestic price for wheat 
according to policy goals. At any time, actual prices may 
be higher or lower than the target price, depending upon 
the supply and demand situation. However, if prices fall 
below a critical price, the Community intervenes to stabilize 
the market by purchasing wheat at a predetermined ‘‘inter- 
vention’’ price which represents a guaranteed floor price for 
Community producers. To discourage imports of lower- 
priced wheat from nonmember countries, levies are charged. 
To determine the levy amount, a ‘‘threshold’’ price is cal- 
culated so that the price of the imported wheat at the major 
consumption centers, including freight and unloading costs, 
approximates the target price. The amount of the levy, then, 
is the difference between the threshold price and the import 
price. 

Exports of Community wheat are often subsidized. Ex- 
porters are refunded all or part of the difference between 
the market price in the Community, including freight costs 
to the port of export, and the actual price on the world 
market. The determination of the refund amount by the 
Cereals Management Committee is a judgmental process 
depending upon the country of destination, the prices and 
availability of wheat on the Community and world markets, 
as well as political and other considerations. In addition, 
“‘correctives’’ or premiums may be added to a given refund 
to account for anticipated developments on world markets. 

The policy of subsidizing wheat exports of member coun- 
tries presents a problem in analyzing price behavior for the 
European Community. Because many continuously chang- 
ing variables determine the amount of the subsidy, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to determine an actual 
price for wheat exported by EC members. Generally speak- 
ing, however, export prices of Community wheat declined 
over the 1980-84 period as EC domestic prices fell and the 
U.S. dollar grew stronger. 

While Ec price data are not available for analysis, quantity 
data do provide some basis on which the international trade 
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situations of the United States and the Community can be 
compared. Production of Community wheat has gradually 
increased over the last decade, a primary goal of the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy. Along with this development, there 
has been a vigorous effort to expand export markets. Exports 
of Community wheat increased steadily from slightly over 
8.6 million metric tons in the 1975/76 marketing year to 
almost 16 million metric tons in the 1983/84 year, or by 86 
percent. (See chart 2.) Much of the rise can be attributed 
to an aggressive export policy, including the development 
of long-term agreements which provide discounts to foreign 
purchasers of Community wheat, and attention to expanding 
export markets as opposed to developing domestic demand. 

Most of the increase in EC exports, 91 percent, has been 
in the soft wheat class, which competes in most markets 
with U.S. soft winter wheat. (See table 2.) In recent years, 
France has led the Community in soft wheat production with 
approximately 70 percent of total EC wheat exports, fol- 
lowed by West Germany with 10 percent. New or expanded 
export markets for Community soft wheat have developed 
mainly in the Soviet Union, China, and Algeria. The Soviet 
Union increased imports of Community soft wheat by more 
than 3 million metric tons, 494 percent, over the 5-year 
period 1980-84. Imports by China and Algeria of Com- 
munity soft wheat rose 41 and 148 percent, respectively. 
In China and the Soviet Union, the Community did not have 
a significant market share prior to 1980. Notable, but spo- 
radic, increases also were recorded in EC exports to Egypt 
and Brazil. 

China became a significant buyer of both Ec and U.S. 
soft wheat in the 1980/81 marketing year, but this market 
has contracted greatly since 1981/82 when China began 
raising domestic production. While the EC increased world- 
wide market share, its share in China decreased by 2.5 
percent between 1980 and 1984. However, the 1982/83 
marketing year did see a dramatic increase of 1.3 million 
metric tons exported by the Ec to China, compared with a 
decline of roughly 3.0 million metric tons for the United 
States. 

While recent years have seen the Soviet Union increasing 
imports of soft wheat, none of it has come from the United 
States. Prior to 1980, East European countries imported over 
a million metric tons of U.S. soft wheat, but this volume 
had declined 76 percent by 1984. European Community 
exports to Eastern Europe remained stable in terms of vol- 
ume over the same period, but there was a considerable 
increase in EC market share as U.S. volume declined. 

The Community’s expansion into new and existing export 
markets is not the only factor influencing U.S. exports of 
wheat. After the EC achieved self-sufficiency in the late 
1970’s, its imports of U.S. wheat, mostly hard spring and 
winter wheats, fell approximately 25 percent through the 
1983/84 marketing year. U.S. exports to the Community 
are projected to decline further in the foreseeable future, 
according to U.S. Department of Agriculture forecasts.!! 


Chart 2. European Community imports and exports of wheat, marketing years, 
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The drop reflects the accomplishment of other major goals 
of the Common Agricultural Policy, namely, the improve- 
ment of domestically produced wheats to the point where 
they are of high enough quality for breadmaking and other 
routine food production uses, and the adaptation of the mill- 
ing process to Community soft wheat. The Community now 
limits its imports to small quantities of very high protein 
wheat from the United States and Canada and medium pro- 
tein hard wheats from Argentina. A final factor leading to 
the decline of U.S. wheat imports by the Community was 
the suspension in marketing year 1983/84 of a reexport 
program that had been heavily used by Community flour 
producers since 1969. This program had allowed Com- 
munity millers to import foreign wheat without levy and to 
export an equivalent amount of flour without subsidization. 


Regression analysis 


Price data for this study were gathered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on a daily basis for the major U.S. 
wheat classes and for Argentine, Australian, and Canadian 
wheat classes competing with U.S. classes on the world 
market. Because of the nature of the European Community’s 
system of export restitution, an accurate price series for 
exports of EC soft wheat could not be found or confidently 
calculated. Daily prices for the first week of each month 


were averaged to arrive at a monthly price used for analysis. 
Ratios of Argentine, Canadian, and Australian export prices 
to U.S. prices for comparable classes of wheat were cal- 
culated on a monthly basis for a 5-year period beginning in 
1980. These prices reflect all transportation and handling 
costs to dockside (f.o.b. port).'* 

The United States and Australia, in most cases, do not 
have any one dominating port from which they ship wheat, 
although the Gulf ports handle most of the traffic in this 
country. Prices for the particular wheat classes used in this 
analysis represent weighted averages of the prices at the 
major ports in the United States and at the western ports in 
Australia. Canada has two main port areas for wheat, Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast and Thunder Bay on Lake Su- 
perior, which together handled approximately 80 percent of 
all its wheat exports in 1982/83. Roughly equal amounts of 
Canadian western red spring wheat departed from these ports 
in 1984. Because prices vary significantly between these 
two port areas, they were compared to U.S. prices sepa- 
rately. Argentine prices are determined at the port of Bahia 
Blanca. The movement of wheat prices for the major foreign 
exporters relative to those for comparable U.S. wheat classes 
is shown in chart 3. 

These ratio series exhibit much apparently unsystematic 
variation. To separate the systematic trend in prices from 
random movement, a linear regression model of the form: 
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Chart 3. Monthly ratio of the prices of major foreign wheat exporting countries to U.S. 
prices, 1980-84 
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Y, = Bo + Bi + BM 


was fitted, where Y, is the dependent variable representing 
the ratio of foreign price to U.S price in month ¢; f is a 
particular month; By and B;, are regression parameters, with 
B, representing the trend in foreign prices relative to U.S. 
prices; and , represents an error term. When the regression 
errors were tested for autoregressivity by the Durbin—Wat- 
son method, all four ratio series exhibited autoregressive 
behavior at significant levels. The error term yz, was assumed 
to follow a first-order autoregressive process so that: 


gona ali ad sm aca | 


where a@ represents the autoregressive parameter; m4, — ; 1S 
a lagged error term; and e, is normally and independently 
distributed. In fitting the model, a second-order autore- 
gressive process for the errors was also considered, but the 
estimated parameter of the second-order term was not sig- 
nificantly different from zero. 

The results—summarized in table 3—provide evidence 
that Argentine and some Canadian prices declined relative 
to U.S. prices over the 1980-84 period. For Argentine 
wheat, the estimated trend coefficient shows that prices de- 
clined at a rate of 4.3 percent over the 5-year period. The 
trend coefficient is statistically significant at the 1-percent 
level. Canadian prices for hard red spring wheat at the port 
of Thunder Bay show a similar trend, falling at a 2.0-percent 
rate relative to U.S. prices over the same period. On the 
other hand, the trends for U.S. prices of white wheat and 
hard red spring wheat at the Pacific ports compared with 
prices for Australian standard (white) wheat and Canadian 


Table 3. Regression estimates 
1983/84 


Argentina: 
Bahia Blanca .. . 


No. 2 hard red 
winter 


Hard winter 
(trigo pan) 


Australia: 
Western ports... 


No. 2 soft white 
(Pacific ports) 


Standard white 


Canada: 


Thunder Bay... . | No. 1 western red | No. 2 hard red 
spring spring 
13.5 percent 14 percent protein 
protein (Gulf, Duluth 
ports) 
Vancouver..... No. 1 western red | No. 2 hard red 
spring spring 
13.5 percent 14 percent protein 
protein (Pacific ports) 
Thunder Bay... . | No. 1 western red No. 2 hard red 
spring winter 
13.5 percent 


protein 


Weighted average of all U.S. ports, unless otherwise specified. 
Note: t statistics in parentheses. 
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red spring wheat at Canadian Pacific ports indicate that 
Australian and Canadian prices remained well above com- 
parable U.S. prices over the study period. Additionally, 
U.S. prices for hard red spring wheat at Gulf and Great 
Lakes ports, for the most part, remained below prices of 
the substitutable Canadian red spring wheat at Thunder Bay. 
In the case of the Australian and the latter two Canadian 
series, the trend appears small and imprecisely measured, 
and explains little of the variation over time in the relative 
price variables. The very low values of the coefficient of 
determination, R?, for these sets of ratio data reveal a rather 
weak fit of the sample regression line. 


Supply growth, strong dollar 


There is evidence that the overall decline in world wheat 
prices can be partially attributed to a massive growth in 
supply in the world marketplace over the last several years 
that has outpaced the expansion of demand. Indirect evi- 
dence on this point can be drawn from a comparison of the 
ratio of production of the world’s major exporters to their 
volume of exports. Over the 5-year period immediately pre- 
ceding 1980, this ratio decreased from 2.17 to 1.81, a 17.0- 
percent reduction. The greater ratio of growth in exports 
than in production was associated with rising prices. Over 
the period 1980-84, however, the ratio increased from 1.81 
to 1.92, or by 6.0 percent, indicating a rise in production 
relative to exports that has been associated with falling prices. 

The strong appreciation of the U.S. dollar against the 
currencies of most of the major importers also helped to 
depress prices for wheat between marketing years 1979/80 
and 1983/84. Wheat is traded on the international market 
in U.S. dollars. From July 1979 to December 1984, the 
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trade-weighted value of the dollar increased by 44 percent. 
(See chart 4.) 

The effects of the strong U.S. dollar can be clearly iden- 
tified on a market-specific basis. The real cost of wheat to 
the importer in terms of the local currency will depend on 
the relationship of the price movement of a given exporter’s 
wheat and the performance of the importer’s currency vis- 
a-vis the dollar. For example, China’s yuan depreciated 71 
percent against the dollar between March 1981 and Decem- 
ber 1984. Over the same period, Argentina experienced a 
42-percent decrease in its f.o.b. port price for hard wheat, 
Canada, a 22-percent decrease, and the United States, a 15- 
percent decline. These price drops, in combination with the 
yuan’s depreciation, translated into price increases for Chinese 
buyers of hard wheat of 34 percent from Canada and 46 
percent from the United States. Argentina’s hard red winter 
wheat price showed no change. 

While world prices for wheat generally trended downward 
between 1980 and 1984, individual exporters’ prices at the 
port for a metric ton of wheat often varied rather widely at 
any given time. U.S. prices for hard winter wheat exceeded 
those of Argentina by almost $40 per metric ton in May 
1983, and spreads of $20 to $30 per metric ton were not 
uncommon in 1983 and 1984. (See chart 3.) Australian 


prices were routinely above U.S. prices with the exception 
of the period from late 1981 through 1982 when severe 
weather conditions in Australia produced large quantities of 
poor quality white wheat which had to be sold at a discount. 
Canadian prices moved in concert with U.S. prices except 
in 1980 and 1981, when Canadian prices were much higher, 
and in 1984, during which Canadian prices (Thunder Bay) 
tended periodically to fall below U.S. prices for hard spring 
wheat. The United States has had difficulty in maintaining 
market share in part because of these trends in its prices 
relative to those of Argentina and Canada. However, U.S. 
agricultural policy and other nonprice factors have also played 
a role. 


U.S. policy considerations 


Because of its historical role as a world leader in inter- 
national trade, the United States, through its agricultural 
policy, has greatly influenced world wheat supplies and, as 
a result, prices and market shares. The programs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), a Government-owned 
and operated organization charged with stabilizing, sup- 
porting, and protecting farm income and prices, serve as 
the instrument through which U.S. policy is implemented. 
The primary programs of the ccc affecting the U.S. share 


Chart 4. Wheat export prices for Argentina, Canada, and the United States, and the 
monthly average exchange rate index for the U.S. dollar, 1980-84 
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of the international market have been the ccc loan rate and 
the Farmer Owned Reserve (FOR). These two programs were 
developed to benefit domestic producers of wheat and other 
agricultural commodities but have also had a pervasive effect 
on the U.S. export situation. 

Through the loan program, farmers are advanced a portion 
of the expected proceeds of their wheat crop, with part of 
the crop used as collateral. Congress determines the loan 
rate, stated in dollars per bushel, and varies it periodically 
to help achieve policy objectives such as supporting farm 
income. Wheat producers have the option of paying back 
the borrowed funds or forfeiting equivalent quantities of 
wheat. Farmers will theoretically exercise the latter option 
when the price of wheat is at or below the loan rate. 

In recent years, the loan rate has continually increased 
even as the domestic market price has declined. Since the 
1982/83 marketing year, the annual U.S. domestic price of 
wheat has been near or below the loan rate. For example, 
in 1983/84 the actual market price was $0.12 below the 
loan rate, or $3.53. As a result, wheat has been diverted 
from normal market channels into Governmental storage, 
creating increasingly large stocks of wheat as producers 
exercise their right of forfeiture to maximize profits. 

Because it tends to improve a foreign producer’s profit- 
ability on wheat production for export, the loan rate’s recent 
increases—almost $2 since 1975—have coincided with in- 
creased production by major competitors, making available 
a greater volume of foreign wheat for export. (See chart 5.) 
In addition, although wheat is traded on the international 
market in U.S. dollars, all costs incurred in production are 
in local currencies. When costs remain stable and the value 
of the dollar rises, a foreign producer will receive a greater 
profit in local currency. As the loan rate and the exchange 
rate of the dollar increased simultaneously, foreign produc- 


tion has been encouraged. 
The loan rate also resulted in U.S. wheat being offered 


at port at prices above those of competitors. The structure 
of the system technically prevented the price from going 
below the f.o.b. loan rate, which occasionally discouraged 
U.S. export sales to the international market. For example, 
during periods of peak export, Argentine f.o.b. prices have 
been below the U.S. f.o.b. loan rate price per metric ton, 
and periodically below the loan rate at farmgate,'? since 
1982/83. As a result, Argentina was able to export all avail- 
able supplies at prices well below the floor on U.S. prices 
created by the U.S. loan rate. (See table 4.) For example, 
in March 1985, when prices for hard winter wheat from 
Argentina were $115 per metric ton'* at the port, the loan 
rate price at farmgate per metric ton was $121—$6 above 
the Argentine price without taking handling and transpor- 
tation costs to port into consideration. During marketing 
years 1982/83 and 1983/84, Argentina had no difficulty moving 
its increased production onto the international market. (See 


chart 5.) 
A second ccc program, the Farmer Owned Reserve (FOR), 


Table 4. Argentine wheat export prices compared with 
U.S. Federal loan rates, selected months, 1983-84 


(U.S. dollars per metric ton] 
Argentine 
f.o.b. price 


U.S. loan rate 


f.o.b. port’ Farmgate 


Year and 
month 


‘Entries are f.a.s. (free-alongside-ship) estimates, including handling and transpor- 
tation charges to port of $1 per bushel. 


literally pays farmers to hold stocks. The payment occurs 
when farmers hold wheat stocks for a period of 3 to 5 years, 
or until a predetermined release price is reached, and takes 
the form of a storage cost payment of $0.265 per bushel. 
In addition, the producer receives an initial loan from the 
Government at very attractive rates, which has encouraged 
heavy participation in the program. 

Two significant developments have resulted from the FOR 
program in recent years. Until the 1983/84 marketing year, 
the FOR loan rates were at a premium to the ccc loan rate, 
resulting in heavy FOR participation by wheat producers. 
During the 1982/83 marketing year, for instance, the FOR 
rate was $4 per bushel as opposed to the ccc rate of $3.55. 
In that year alone, the volume of FOR stocks rose by 500 
million bushels to a total of 1.06 billion bushels, an all- 
time record. (See chart 6.) This development is especially 
troublesome for the United States, the only nation that stores 
significant amounts of its excess grain from year to year. 
As the result of record U.S. harvests of wheat in recent 
years, this system of reserve stockpiles is currently at ex- 
tremely high levels. The FoR stocks, however, are not avail- 
able for export because international prices for wheat have 
remained below the predetermined release price and the 
contract period of 3 to 5 years has remained in effect. As 
a consequence, U.S wheat supplies actually available for 
export have periodically been at uncharacteristically low 
levels. For example, in the 1982/83 marketing year, 70 
percent of all ending stocks were committed to the FOR 
program and were thus unavailable for export. The addi- 
tional 500 million bushels that entered the reserve in 1982— 
83 are trapped for at least 3 years unless the release price 
is reached, a situation that is not likely to occur. Such 
artificial shortages have tended to push up prices for re- 
maining supplies, and U.S. exporters have periodically been 
forced to bid up prices to obtain the needed volume for 
export commitments. 


Other nonprice effects 


Price, while extremely important, is not the only factor 
in the decisions made by buyers of wheat on the world 
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Chart 5. Area devoted to wheat production and wheat exports by major foreign producers, 
against the U.S. loan rate, marketing years 1975/76 — 1983/84 
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market. Because of declining prices and the likelihood that 
supply will continue to grow faster than demand, countries 
faced with disposing of unsold wheat have reviewed export 
strategies developed in the seller’s market of the 1970’s, 
and have designed new approaches to meet these challenges. 
As an integral part of their new strategies to maintain and 
increase market share, the major exporters promote the su- 
periority of their wheat over that of other countries, offer 
special credit arrangements, and establish trade agreements. 
These nonprice factors are reviewed here because their in- 
fluence has probably been quite significant in the decision 
processes of importers over the last several years. They also 
help to explain why some countries have maintained or 
increased their share of the international market in the face 
of fierce competition. 

With the exception of the European Community, all of 
the wheat exporting countries have attempted to secure a 
niche in the world market by establishing their particular 
product as superior or equal to comparable wheats produced 
by other countries. This practice is fairly new to some ex- 
porters but has become increasingly important in obtaining 
new customers and maintaining old ones. A country’s grad- 
ing system is the instrument through which it attempts to 
distinguish its wheat. Particular grades specify wheat of a 
quality that is best used for certain purposes; for example, 
top quality wheats are typically used to make bread. The 
common grading criteria include test weight (yield of flour), 
moisture content (dry matter), foreign material, hardness 
(milling properties), and color. 

Although all countries’ systems measure similar char- 
acteristics, they differ in how these measurements determine 
the actual quality and the adequacy of the system as an 
indicator of the end use value—how easily wheat is trans- 
formed into flour and the quality of the end product. In the 
United States, the grading system has evolved from mer- 
chandising practices, rather than by application of end use 
criteria. Wheat grades are used in the United States only as 
a descriptive device for bills of lading, certification for ex- 
port, and similar purposes. Buyers usually purchase U.S. 
wheat on the basis of actual samples, with little regard to 
grade. Canada, Argentina, and Australia, however, have 
based their grading systems on end use value. These systems 
have been structured to facilitate the movement of wheat 
onto the export market. Canada, for example, has developed 
separate grade specifications for exports that are much more 
stringent than those for domestic grades, and has established 
the reputation of having the most reliable system and, there- 
fore, wheat of a higher quality. Additionally, both Canada 
and Argentina clean their wheat prior to sale, thus upgrading 
the grain to command a premium price. Australia, also using 
end use value as its main criterion, has a flexible grading 
system which allows wheat of different lots and within cer- 
tain protein and quality ranges to be mixed to the specifi- 
cations of a particular buyer. 


As grading systems have evolved, most major exporters 
have fine-tuned their systems in order to gain a competitive 
advantage on the world market. The United States has lagged 
behind other major exporters in this respect because of its 
reluctance to develop qualitative grade specifications that 
stress end use. In addition, other countries tend to cater to 
buyers’ particular needs and desires through the design of 
their systems. These aspects of Canadian, Argentine, and 
Australian grading systems undoubtedly influence import- 
ers’ purchase decisions. However, actual data on trade value 
gained or lost for this reason are unavailable. 

Also entering into buyers’ decisions are the several special 
credit arrangements offered to some extent by every major 
exporter. These credit arrangements primarily include credit 
lines, extended payment terms, credit insurance, loan guar- 
antees, and favorable rates, and are provided separately or 
in combination depending on the trade relationship between 
the exporting and importing countries. Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, once offering little or no credit, both have developed 
programs within the last 2 years. Argentina’s program en- 
tails loaning funds through the regular banking system. While 
the Australian government does not provide export credit 
financing for wheat, it does offer export credit insurance 
which guarantees a portion of the total payment. 

Canada and the United States have used all of the pre- 
viously mentioned forms of credit. However, the methods 
by which they are administered and their particular em- 
phases have changed considerably over the years. The Ca- 
nadian Government most often promotes direct financing 
and, to a lesser extent, guarantees, while the United States 
has tended to use credit guarantees in recent years. Of par- 
ticular interest is the U.S. blended credit program, designed 
to aid middle-income developing nations in purchasing U.S. 
wheat. This program was instrumental in maintaining the 
U.S. market share in eligible countries while noncredit mar- 
kets decreased by 30 percent between the 1981/82 and 1983/ 
84 marketing years.!° However, the program was discon- 
tinued in March 1985, and U.S. exports are projected to 
decline as a result.'® 

Another nonprice factor that has become important in the 
1980’s is the use of trade agreements. In an effort to ensure 
market share, major exporting countries have pursued these 
agreements aggressively. Importing countries, and espe- 
cially the centrally planned and developing nations, often 
desire agreements to guarantee supplies year to year. 

There are three principal types of agreements prevalent 
in the international wheat market: those for the current mar- 
keting year only (supply agreements), those covering a pe- 
riod of years (long-term agreements), and those giving 
preference to a particular country. Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States raised their agreement-related 
volume of trade by 1, 175, 14, and 16 percent, respectively, 
between 1979/80 and 1983/84.!7 The small increase in Can- 
ada’s volume is misleading because over 50 percent of all 
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Canadian wheat exports were already under agreement at 
the start of the study period. Every major exporting county 
has an agreement with China, and all except Argentina and 
Australia have agreements with the Soviet Union for wheat. 
(However, Argentina does send a large proportion of its 
total wheat exports to the Soviet Union.) 

The United States has not engaged extensively in these 
agreements, having them only with China and the Soviet 
Union, while the other major exporters have numerous 
agreements. However, the United States does export com- 
parable quantities under agreement, although not to the in- 
creasingly important secondary markets. The recent growth 
in trade activity between Argentina and Iran exemplifies the 
effectiveness of these agreements in securing markets. Prior 
to the signing of an agreement between Argentina and Iran 
in March 1983, Argentina exported no wheat to Iran, while 
the United States had exported approximately 700 thousand 
metric tons in 1981/82.'8 As a result of the agreement, 
Argentina exported 1.3 million metric tons of wheat, more 
than previous U.S. exports, to Iran in the 1983/84 marketing 
year, and the United States exported none. 

Since the U.S. grain embargo of January 1980 to April 
1981, the Soviet Union has come to rely heavily on long- 
term agreements in purchasing foreign wheat. The embargo 
encouraged the Soviet Union to diversify its sources of 
supply. As a result, the U.S. share of the Soviet market 


decreased from 36.5 percent in the 1979/80 marketing year 
to 20.7 percent in 1983/84. Other exporters, however, re- 
alized significant increases. Canada’s share increased from 
14.9 percent to 28.8 percent and Argentina’s rose from 16.7 
percent to 18.0 percent, but the EC saw the most dramatic 
increase—from only 5.6 percent to 20.3 percent—over the 
same period. The decline in U.S. market share represented 
a dollar value loss of an estimated $500 million in 1983/ 
84.'9 With the exception of the increase in Argentina’s 
share, most of the lost U.S. market was picked up by other 
countries under newly established long-term agreements. 
For instance, after the lifting of the embargo, Canada signed 
a 5-year agreement with the Soviet Union for 25 million 
metric tons of wheat and feed grains. This agreement will 
have increased the annual Soviet commitment to Canada for 
wheat purchases by more than 50 percent by marketing year 

Such influences as trade agreements and credit arrange- 
ments work in concert with price in determining a buyer’s 
source of wheat supplies. In addition, political considera- 
tions exert formidable influence in the decision process. 
However, these influences are difficult to examine in a rig- 
orous manner. 


WHILE THE APPROACH taken in this analysis is somewhat 


Chart 6. Stockpiles of wheat in the United States and in other major producing countries 


combined, marketing years 1975/76 - 1983/84 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture Service. 


limited in scope, it does reveal several significant trends in 
U.S. prices for wheat relative to those of other major ex- 
porters. Argentine prices for wheat declined at a rate of 
approximately 4.3 percent relative to U.S. prices for com- 
parable products over the 1980-84 period. This decline was 
pronounced in the last 2 years of the study period, during 
which Argentine prices averaged some 12 percent below 
U.S. prices. Prices for Canadian spring wheat (Thunder 
Bay) declined relative to prices for the U.S. spring wheat 
at a rate of 2.0 percent, with Canadian prices moving into 
proximity with U.S. prices in 1983 and 1984. The relative 
decline in foreign prices for wheat contributed to a 10- 
percent loss of U.S. market share between 1982 and 1984. 
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'Wendy L. Wall, ‘‘U.S. Isn’t Any Longer Cheapest Source of Some 
Kinds of Grain for Domestic Use,’’ The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 14, 
1985, p. 2, col. 3. 


2The export price index for wheat (chart 1) includes the following classes 
of wheat: hard red winter, hard red spring, white, soft red winter, and 
durum. 


3The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ International Price Program is respon- 
sible for calculating import and export price indexes for the United States. 
These indexes are statistical measures of the average change in prices of 
products that are traded between the United States and the rest of the world. 
Export price indexes for wheat and other internationally traded products 
are Laspeyres indexes of the prices of products classified according to the 
Standard International Trade Classification (siTC). Price relatives are as- 
signed equal importance within each weight category and are then aggre- 
gated to the sic index level. Indexes are calculated for import categories 


in a similar manner: 
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where 

x = sic group for which index is calculated; 

j = the weight categories within group x (the Schedule B 
categories for exports, and TSUSA categories for imports), 

i = _ product within category /; 

n; = number of price relatives within category j; 

t = time; 

Wy = share of value of the jth category in group x in the base 
year; 

p/p? = price relative of product i in year f to base year 0. 


Price indexes for U.S. exports and imports are published quarterly in 
the BLS press release ‘‘U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes,”’ available 
on request. For a comprehensive review of price trends in international 
trade in 1984 see Patricia Szarek and Brian Costello, *‘Prices of U.S. 
Imports and Exports Declined in 1984,’’ Monthly Labor Review, April 
1985, pp. 10-26. 

4From Wheat to Flour (Washington, National Millers’ Association, 
1981), p. 1. 

5 For purposes of this article, the EC will be considered as a single nation. 
The European Community as of December 1984 included: Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 


FOOTNOTES 


Furthermore, even though price data were unavailable for 
the European Community, the EC’s policy of subsidizing 
exports, along with its significant gains in market share in 
the last several years, are prima facie evidence that U.S. 
products are at a price disadvantage vis-a-vis Community 
exports. On the other hand, Australian prices for wheat did 
not decline significantly relative to U.S prices, and U.S. 
sales in terms of volume did not fall off in areas where these 
two countries compete. However, the decline in U.S. market 
share cannot be completely explained by price, as domestic 
agricultural policy and the emergence of aggressive new 
marketing strategies among foreign exporters also appear to 
have eroded the U.S. competitive position. 


Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 


6 Wheat, Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 467 (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Economic Research Service, September 1984), p. 10. 


7Estimates of trade value changes were calculated by multiplying the 
average price of all exports for all ports as of December 1984 ($153/metric 
ton) by the U.S. Department of Agriculture forcast volume of trade for 
the 1984/85 marketing year to arrive at the estimated value of total world 
trade in U.S. dollars ($16.126 billion). The changes in market share were 
then multiplied by the trade value to determine the gain or loss for a given 
exporter. 


8 Wheat is classified according to the growing seasons of the plant, color 
of the wheat kernel, and texture of the ripened grain. The texture of the 
grain is the most important criterion because it reflects the protein content 
of the wheat kernel. There are two basic textures of the wheat kernel, hard 
and soft. Hard wheats, which include durum, have the highest protein 
content and therefore can command a higher price because they are the 
best type of wheat for use in making bread. Soft wheats contain lesser 
amounts of protein and are best used for making cookies, crackers, and 
cakes. Both soft and hard wheat kernels may be either red or white in 
appearance with various shades of carotenoid and other pigmentation into 
yellows or amber. Finally, a particular type of wheat’s growing season is 
typically designated in its classification. Some types of wheat, called ‘‘win- 
ter wheat,’’ may be planted only in the fall and harvested in the spring. 
Other types of wheat must be planted in the spring and harvested in the 
fall and are called ‘‘spring wheat.’’ Winter wheat will not yield a crop if 
planted in spring and spring wheat usually cannot survive the average 
winters of the Midwestern United States. These three characteristics are 
usually designated in the name of a particular class of wheat, as in “‘hard 
red winter wheat.’ If the growing season is not designated, the wheat 
class may be grown in either season. 


°Foreign Agriculture Service regional designation. The Foreign Agri- 
culture Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has established five 
regions of the world for purposes of collecting and reporting data. Asia/ 
Oceania/Middle East encompasses the entire Asian continent including 
India and the islands of the southern and eastern Pacific including Japan. 
Other regions are: West Europe, East Europe, Africa, and the Western 
Hemisphere. 

10 Export Markets for U.S. Grain and Products, EMG-4-85 (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture Service, March 1985), p. 6. 

\1Grain Outlook and Situation, FG-1-85 (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Agriculture Service, January 1985), p. 4. 

'2The Argentine price includes an ad valorem tax on all exports of 
wheat. 

13F 9b. port’’ loan rates are Foreign Agriculture Service f.a.s (free- 
alongside-ship) estimates, including handling and transportation charges 
to port of $1 per bushel. ‘‘Farmgate’’ represents the price at the farm 
excluding all transportation and handling costs. 

\4The Argentine price includes an 18-percent ad valorem tax. 
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'SExport Markets for U.S. Grain and Feed Commodities, EMG-8-—84 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture Service, August 
1984), p. 11. 


16 World Grain Situation and Outlook, FG—6—85 (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture Service), April 1985, p. 3. 


'7Many of the trade agreements also include coarse grains as well as 
wheat. Because the coarse grain amounts traded under agreement could 
not be separated from wheat amounts, the percentages presented here are 
estimates. 


\8The United States carried on trade in wheat from 1979/80 until Iran ~ 
signed the grain agreement with Argentina in 1983. This span included 
the period of the U.S.—Iran hostage crisis. 

191 ost dollar value for the United States was estimated by multiplying 
the average price for all major exporters for all ports for December 1983 
($155.67/metric ton) by 20 million metric tons, the volume of Soviet 
imports of wheat for 1983/84. Total dollar value for Soviet imports in 
1983/84 was $3.11 billion. The change in market share was then multiplied 
by the trade value to determine U.S. loss of the Soviet market for 1983/ 
84. 
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An early BLS study of women workers—by women 


[BLS Commissioner Carroll D.] Wright’s early and continuing 
concern about the impact of changing industrial developments on 
the family, and particularly on the employment of women and chil- 
dren, was reflected in a series of landmark studies. In 1888, the 
new Bureau [of Labor Statistics] issued Working Women in Large 
Cities, which covered 17,000 ‘‘shop girls’’ engaged in light manual 
or mechanical work in factories and stores, representing about 7 
percent of such employment in 22 cities. 

Notably, the survey was conducted in large measure by women 
agents of the Department, evidence also of the changing role of 
woman. Of these agents, Wright’s report said, ‘‘The result of the 
work of the agents must bear testimony to the efficiency of the 
women employed by the Department, and to the fact that they are 
capable of taking up difficult and laborious work. They have stood 
on an equality in all respects with the male force of the Department, 
and have been compensated equally with them.”’ 

The study reported on the wages, expenditures, health, moral 
standards, work environment, family backgrounds, and marital sta- 
tus of the women. Commenting on the new opportunities and earn- 
ings of women, Wright observed, ‘‘A generation ago women were 
allowed to enter but few occupations. Now there are hundreds of 
vocations in which they can find employment. The present report 
names 343 industries in which they have been found actively en- 
gaged. , . . By the progress or change in industrial conditions, the 
limit to the employment of women has been removed or at least 
greatly extended, and their opportunities for earning wages corre- 
spondingly increased and the wages themselves greatly en- 
hanced. .. . ’? He noted, however, that women were willing to 


work for lower wages than men. 


—JOSEPH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MOoyYE 


The First Hundred Years of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1985). 
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The 1982 Mexican peso devaluation 
and border area employment 


Unemployment in U.S. border areas peaked in 1982 


after the devaluation of the Mexico peso; 


increased manufacturing employment on the Mexican side 
adds to the number of Mexican consumers for U.S. purchases, 
creating more retail and service jobs on the U.S. side 


Louis HARRELL AND DALE FISCHER 


Regional economies are affected by business conditions in 
neighboring regions. Levels of disposable income and con- 
sumer preferences in external markets can influence which 
industries locate in a region, and economic circumstances 
in neighboring regions may affect local levels of personal 
income and employment. These conditions are illustrated 
by the recent economic trends along the U.S.-Mexican bor- 
der. Increased manufacturing employment in Mexico ex- 
pands the number of Mexican consumers able to purchase 
U.S. goods and services, which in turn creates conditions 
favorable for growth of retail and service jobs on the U.S. 
side. 

In the U.S.-Mexico border region, a major influence on 
the local economies is the presence of two foreign.countries 
at different stages of development. The 1,933-mile U.S.- 
Mexican border! is the world’s longest political boundary 
separating a developing nation from a more fully developed 
industrial nation. The border regions have had to cope with 
two sets of national aspirations and development strategies 
which often affect existing economic relationships. Eco- 
nomic expansions and contractions are influenced not only 
by swings in the business cycle, but also by decisions made 
by either Government. 

- This article is an analysis of events—specifically the 1982 
peso devaluations—that resulted in depressed economic ac- 
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Louis Harrell and Dale Fischer are economists in the Office of Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


tivity in the U.S. southern border areas. The article looks 
at two concentrated and rapidly growing industries—man- 
ufacturing and retail trade—to determine why dependencies 
between U.S. border regions and their Mexican neighbors 
eventually led to regional economic crisis. It does not di- 
rectly examine the’ national implications of border area de- 
velopment, such as shifts of manufacturing operations from 
other parts of the United States to Mexico. 

Employment by industry from the Covered Employment 
and Wages Program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics? is 
used to analyze local area industrial concentration and growth 
between 1978 and 1980. Location quotients and shift-share 
components are computed and used to evaluate pre-deval- 
uation economic conditions and trends. (See the appendix 
for details of these techniques.) The local areas studied are 
either counties or single-county Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Establishment survey data are used to review post-1982 
developments. 


The Mexican economy, 1978-82 


On the Mexican side, the pace of economic development 
increased in 1978 when Mexico began to earn large revenues 
from oil exports. These modernization efforts required the 
importation of large amounts of capital goods and inter- 
mediate products financed largely by petroleum exports and 
foreign loans. However, in the early 1980’s, international 
oil markets became oversupplied because of the drop in 
energy demand brought on by the world recession and price- 
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induced conservation. Mexico experienced a sharp decline 
in export revenue, and the underlying conditions for the 
coming financial crisis were set. 

When its ability to obtain foreign exchange weakened, 
Mexico was forced to increase its foreign debt simply to 
meet obligations from past financial arrangements. Pressure 
on the Mexican Government to encourage exports and dis- 
courage imports increased, and the peso was devalued in 
February 1982. The resulting decrease in Mexican demand 
for U.S. goods and services, in combination with the im- 
position of exchange controls, caused U.S. border employ- 
ment to decline. 


The Maquiladora Program 


The Mexican Maquiladora Program, initiated in 1965 to 
stimulate the development of Mexican border areas, is a 
large source of foreign exchange and border area manufac- 
turing employment. Maquiladoras, which are small, labor- 
intensive assembly plants, are an important source of income 
for many Mexicans. The increase in the disposable income 
of Mexican workers resulting from the program has also 
affected the industry mix on the U.S. side of the border. 

The Maquiladora Program developed from a series of 
U.S.-Mexican agreements entered into after the end of the 
U.S. Bracero Program in 1965. (The Bracero Program reg- 
ulated the flow of seasonal Mexican agricultural labor into 
the United States.) Another important predecessor of the 
Maquiladora Program was the National Border Program, 
which provided jobs developing infrastructure—such as roads 
and railroad sidings—needed to attract both domestic and 
foreign investors.* Using the facilities built by the National 
Border Program, the Maquiladora Program encouraged U.S. 
firms and Mexican entrepreneurs to build manufacturing 
plants in Mexico and to produce goods for the U.S. market. 
Maquiladora firms are allowed to import intermediate prod- 
ucts and raw materials into Mexico without tariff charges. 
The only tax or duty incurred by these firms is charged when 
the products re-enter the United States. A value added tax 
is applied to that part of the product produced in Mexico.* 


Impact of maquiladoras on U.S. manufacturing 


Because of their dependence on the U.S. market, most 
maquiladora plants are located within 20 kilometers of the 
U.S. border, primarily in densely populated areas with highly 
developed infrastructures. In general, twin Mexican and 
U.S. plants exist, each responsible for different parts of the 
production process. The Mexican operations, which on av- 
erage have a production work force of 75 to 80 percent 
women between 19 and 23 years old, perform the less skilled, 
more labor-intensive tasks, while the U.S. plants perform 
more capital-intensive jobs requiring higher skill levels. The 
main border areas where maquiladora plants are located are 
Tijuana-San Diego, Nogales-Nogales, Ciudad Juarez-El Paso, 
and Matamoros-Brownsville.° Maquiladora operations pri- 
marily produce apparel, leather, furniture, food and drink, 
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machinery, electronics, transportation equipment, and chem- 
ical products.°® 

The popularity of this program with U.S. businesses is 
attributable to the cost advantage of using less expensive 
Mexican labor. Mexico’s proximity to the U.S. market makes 
its wage structure competitive with the low wage levels 
found in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea. For ex- 
ample, at the October 1983 exchange rate, an average com- 
pensation of 90 cents per hour was paid to workers in 
maquiladora firms. This average includes benefits required 
by Mexico’s Federal Labor Law such as social security 
contributions, education taxes, maternity leave, employee 
housing, day care assistance, and state payroll taxes.’ 

The effect of increased maquiladora activity on manu- 
facturing employment on the U.S. side of the border is 
illustrated by the location quotients in table 1. A location 
quotient greater than | indicates that an industry accounts 
for a higher proportion of total employment in the county 
than in the State. Hence, the higher the location quotient, 
the more concentrated the industry is in the county relative 
to the State. Certain types of manufacturing industries are 
more attracted than others to U.S. border counties. Indus- 
tries with the highest location quotients in U.S. border coun- 
ties are apparel and food products manufacturing. These 
same industries are also known to be well suited to ma- 
quiladora operations in Mexico. 

Apparel manufacturing is highly concentrated in Santa 
Cruz (AZ), El Paso (Tx), Cameron (Brownsville, Tx), and 
Hidalgo (McAllen, Tx) Counties. In El] Paso County, the 
ratio of apparel manufacturing to total employment is eight 
times that of the State for this industry. Clearly, apparel 
manufacturing is a dominant industry there. In the other 
counties, the respective location quotients for apparel man- 
ufacturing are also significant—ranging from 3 to 6. 

To determine why certain industries are so dominant in 
U.S. border areas, shift-share components are shown in 
table 1. The actual industry employment change observed 


Table 1. Location quotients' and shift-share components? 


for selected border counties and manufacturing industries 


Employment change 
pe Effect of shift-share by Location 


State- County nuotions 
wide share 


Santa Cruz 
(Arizona): 


San Diego: 


Apparel... . 


Electrical .. . 
Transport. . . 


Cameron 
(Brownsville): 


El Paso: 


Hidalgo 
(McAllen): 


Apparel... . 


‘Location quotients indicate the extent of industrial specialization present in a region 
at a point in time and are computed from 1980 annual averages. 


2Shift-share components isolate explanatory growth factors and are computed using 
1978 as the base period and 1980 as the end period. 


is a function of three factors: the statewide effect (normal 
growth); the industry mix effect (growth because of a pre- 
ponderance of dynamic industries in the local area); and the 
county share effect (growth for reasons that are specific to 
the local area). 

In the four border counties with significant proportions 
of employment in apparel manufacturing, the industry mix 
effect is negative while the county share effect is positive 
and large relative to the total change in the industry’s em- 
ployment. This may indicate a general shift in the industry’s 
locational preference from other parts of the State to the 
border region, apparently for county-specific reasons. 

Other border counties show similar trends. In San Diego 
County, cA, the manufacture of electrical components and 
transportation equipment provides employment to a signif- 
icant share of the county’s labor force. These industries are 
also significant in other locations in the State as evidenced 
by a location quotient close to 1. The positive industry mix 
effect indicates that these industries have growth rates ex- 
ceeding the State average for all industries. San Diego County, 
however, has a rate of growth in these industries far above 
the State growth rate. This may imply that, for county- 
specific reasons, San Diego is attracting a larger share of 
the State’s electrical component and transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing activity. 

The rapid growth in manufacturing employment in U.S. 
border counties over the study period is partly because of 
the success of maquiladora industries in neighboring Mex- 
ican communities and the emerging twin-plant concept. Of 
the 594 maquiladora assembly plants employing more than 
156,000 workers by November 1983, 94 percent of the 
plants were located in the 20-kilometer zone adjacent to the 
U.S. border.® This is strong evidence that increasing eco- 
nomic relationships and interdependencies are developing 
between manufacturers in the United States and Mexico. 


Retail trade 


Historically, a symbiotic relationship has existed between 
U.S. and Mexican citizens living along the border. Ac- 
cording to the 1980 census, 8.7 million U.S. citizens are 
of Mexican ancestry.? Many of them live in the border 
communities of the Southwest. The extensive social net- 
works existing between Mexican nationals and U.S. citizens 
of Mexican origin have reduced political and physical bar- 
riers to commerce. Differences in language and custom have 
not deterred Mexican nationals from patronizing U.S. mer- 
chants. 

In fact, U.S. retailers located along the border increas- 
ingly depend on peso customers. During the U.S. reces- 
sionary period of 1980 and 1981, Mexican purchases of 
U.S. goods and services helped insulate border area retail 
trade from the domestic downturn. Some economists esti- 
mate that prior to the 1982 devaluations, 60 percent of goods 
consumed in Mexican border towns came from the United 
States. '° 


Given barriers such as lack of familiarity with shopping 
facilities and higher travel costs, why is it that large numbers 
of Mexicans, wealthy and poor, have entered this country 
to purchase goods and services, many of which are also 
available in Mexico? Several consumer surveys of Mexican 
outshoppers (Mexican citizens who frequently shop in the 
United States) were conducted prior to 1982. Survey find- 
ings indicate that Mexican consumers generally believe that 
U.S. merchants have a greater selection of higher quality 
merchandise and offer better service. Respondents also in- 
dicated that shopping trips to the United States were fre- 
quently combined with social events and family activities. 
Also, the surveys showed that the pre-1982 purchasing power 
of the peso in the U.S. marketplace was an important reason 
Mexican nationals chose to shop in the United States. 

The peso’s buying power relative to the dollar is a func- 
tion of the peso-dollar exchange rate and the differential in 
the two domestic rates of inflation. For example, if inflation 
in Mexico is higher than in the United States over time and 
the peso-dollar exchange rate is held constant, the peso price 
of similar goods and services will be lower in the United 
States. 

From 1978 to 1982, Mexico experienced higher rates of 
inflation than did the United States, while concurrently 
maintaining a fixed exchange rate. Hence, the peso enjoyed 
a period of enhanced buying power in the U.S. market. 
Mexicans crossed the border in increasing numbers to trade 
with local U.S. retailers. To encourage their Mexican cus- 
tomers, U.S. merchants stepped up advertising campaigns 
in local Mexican newspapers and on the radio. Moreover, 
U.S. retailers began to accept pesos rather than requiring 
payment in dollars." 


Impact of Mexican demand on U.S. trade 


During 1978-80, U.S. border counties showed significant 
employment concentrations in general merchandising and 
apparel retailing and rapid employment growth in retail and 
nondurable wholesale industries. In Santa Cruz County, AZ, 
for example, these industries were four times as concen- 
trated in the county than in the State as a whole (location 
quotients of 4.0). (See table 2.) 

Apparel retailing showed a strong concentration in Webb 
County, TX (with a location quotient of 4.1). General mer- 
chandise retailing also had significant concentration with a 
ratio of 2.7. The city of Laredo, located in Webb County, 
was the recipient of $1.5 billion spent by Mexican nationals 
in 1981 and had the third highest retail sales per resident 
of any city in the United States that year ($22,000 per 
person). ' 

Border area employment in the retail and wholesale sec- 
tors grew rapidly over the study period. The significant 
county-share effect values in table 2 indicate that county- 
specific factors have strongly influenced trade industry growth 
in some of the border counties. 

In Santa Cruz County, county-specific factors explain 47 
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Table 2. Location quotients’ and shift-share components? for selected border counties and trade industries 
Employment change 


Effect of shift-share by 
[Statewide [industry mix [County share 


Santa Cruz 
(Arizona): 
Food 
Apparel 
Eat/drink 
Wholesale (nondurable) 
San Diego: Eat/drink 


Cameron 


(Brownsville): General merchandise 


Food 
Eat/drink 
Wholesale (durable) 


El Paso: 


Hidalgo 


(McAllen): General merchandise 


Food 

Eat/drink 

Wholesale (nondurable) 
Wholesale (durable) 


Webb 
(Laredo): 
Food 
Apparel 


'Location quotients indicate the extent of industrial specialization present in a region at 
a point in time and are computed from 1980 annual averages. 


percent of the increase in employment in general merchan- 
dise retailing and also account for 41 percent of the net 
employment change in apparel retailing. In the nondurable 
wholesale industry, the county effect offsets a large negative 
industry mix effect. This may indicate that most of the 
industry’s statewide growth has been concentrated in the 
border area. 

Similar results were derived for other border counties. 
Particularly in Hidalgo County (McAllen, Tx), where sig- 
nificant Mexican outshopper activity occurs, the county- 
share effect strongly influenced employment increases in 
general merchandising, food retailing, eating and drinking 
places, and wholesale outlets. The data suggest that the 
influx of Mexican consumers into the United States, caused 
by the increasing disposable income of Mexican workers 
and superior buying power of the peso in the United States, 
stimulated the expansion of retail and wholesale businesses 
on the U.S. side of the border. 

Other research supports the existence of an emerging 
dependency between the Mexican and U.S. border econ- 
omies.!? Testimony at recent hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations cited the importance of 
the Maquiladora Program for the entire region. Data from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce were presented showing 
that borderland Mexican families made 40 to 75 percent of 
their expenditures in the United States, purchasing more 
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Location 
quotient 


2Shift-share components isolate explanatory growth factors and are computed using 
1978 as the base period and 1980 as the end period. 


than $4.8 billion of goods and services from border region 
businesses in 1981.'4 


Mexican devaluations 


Inflation in Mexico has historically been higher than that 
experienced in the United States. This, in addition to the 
Mexican Government’s policy of supporting the peso to 
maintain long-term exchange-rate stability, has resulted in 
extended periods when the peso was overvalued in terms 
of the U.S. dollar. Consequently, Mexican exports, and the 
employment and income generated from their production, 
were probably lower than they would have been had more 
regular exchange-rate adjustments occurred. Conversely, 
Mexican imports have been less expensive, increasing de- 
mand for foreign-made products. Large periodic devalua- 
tions have brought the value of the peso back into line with 
the dollar, while the corresponding drop in the peso’s buying 
power has shocked economies on both sides of the border. 

In 1976, 22 years after the previous adjustment, the peso 
was devalued 45 percent in terms of the dollar. The un- 
expected magnitude of the 1976 devaluation caused im- 
mediate and severe shocks to border economies. Goods and 
services in the United States became prohibitively expensive 
for Mexican consumers. Mexican outshopper activity was 
drastically reduced. Some United States counties along the 
border were hit so severely that they qualified for Federal 


economic disaster aid.'° 

The border areas remained depressed until the financial 
incentive returned for Mexican consumers to shop in the 
United States. This occurred because Mexico’s annual av- 
erage inflation rate of 30 percent remained higher than in- 
flation in the United States, and the Mexican Government 
again supported a stable peso-dollar exchange rate. The 
value of the peso gradually increased in relation to the dollar, 
making U.S. goods and services relatively attractive again 
to Mexican consumers. The cycle of an overvalued peso, 
Government support to stabilize the currency, and eventual 
devaluation was again played out in February 1982 when 
the peso was devalued by 30 percent. The equivalent peso 
price of goods and services in the United States increased 
by 70 percent, causing a painful shock to border economies. 
For example, in February 1982, all but two areas along the 
Texas border lost retail sales in comparison with the previous 
year. 
Although the February 1982 peso devaluation was sub- 
stantial, it was insufficient to resolve Mexico’s trade im- 
balance and did not allow Mexico to obtain enough foreign 
exchange to meet its obligations to creditors. Hence, 6 months 
later, while local economies were still reeling from the Feb- 
ruary devaluation, the peso was further devalued by 75 
percent.!® In addition, exchange controls were imposed. 
Dollar accounts in Mexican banks, amounting to about $14 
billion, could only be withdrawn in pesos at a devalued rate 
of 69.5 pesos to the dollar. Customers buying pesos with 
dollars were also charged this rate, while limited amounts 
of dollars for specific government-sanctioned purposes could 
be purchased at 49.5 pesos to the dollar. All other foreign 
exchange demands, including those of Mexicans wanting 
to shop in the United States, were subject to the higher 
market-determined rate. Five days after implementation of 
the new exchange rules the market-determined exchange 
rate was 90 pesos to the dollar. 


Impact of devaluations on U.S. border economies 

Retail businesses in U.S. border towns suffered from the 
effects of the February and August 1982 peso devaluations. 
The damage was greatest in small towns where much of the 
employment is concentrated in retail trade. To a lesser ex- 
tent, large cities with more diversified industrial mixes were 
affected. 

Wholesale and retail trade employment showed imme- 
diate and sharp declines in the months following the de- 
valuation. Trade employment in Brownsville, TX, in 
September 1982, was almost 6.5 percent below the level of 
a year earlier. In comparison, employment from September 
1980 to 1981 in Brownsville showed a 10.7-percent in- 
crease. Other small, border cities such as Laredo and McAllen, 
Tx, showed similar over-the-year downward trends. San 
Diego, being larger and more economically diverse, did not 
experience the same drastic effects as Brownsville, Laredo, 
or McAllen."” 


Employment trends experienced by these two distinct types 
of border area economies differ. San Diego’s employment 
has shown slow, steady growth during the past 4 years. 
Unemployment has moved in the same direction as the na- 
tional business cycle, climbing in the summer of 1981 and 
peaking in late 1982. Laredo had a larger percentage in- 
crease in employment than did San Diego until the deval- 
uation in February 1982. After the devaluation, Laredo’s 
employment dropped sharply. The unemployment rate shot 
up rapidly and by early 1983 was more than two and a half 
times its January 1980 level. 

Research published by the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 
quantifies the relationship between industrial diversification 
and exchange-rate shocks for selected Texas border cities. 
Of the four cities studied (El Paso, Laredo, McAllen, and 
Brownsville), Laredo was most closely tied to the Mexican 
economy. Laredo, which has a large retail sector, also suf- 
fered the worst unemployment rate of any border city during 
1982 and 1983. In comparison, El Paso, a city with a large 
manufacturing sector, was better able to withstand fluctua- 
tions in Mexican demand for U.S. goods and services. Its 
unemployment rate peaked at about 14 percent in 1983 
compared with Laredo’s 28 percent. 18 

The impact of exchange-rate adjustments on border county 
unemployment for San Diego, El Paso, Webb, Cameron, 
and Hidalgo Counties varies. Webb County, where the city 
of Laredo is located, was the most sensitive to peso deval- 
uations, San Diego, the least. Webb County has a high 
concentration of retail and a relatively low concentration of 
manufacturing industries. The September 1982 unemploy- 
ment rate for Webb County was 21.7 percent. In contrast, 
San Diego County has a more diversified industry mix. The 
unemployment rate there in September 1982 was 9.8 per- 
cent. Accordingly, correlation coefficients for county un- 
employment rates and the peso-dollar exchange rate are 
generally higher for counties which rely more on retail es- 
tablishments for employment and less on manufacturing. 
The correlation coefficient for Webb is .82; Hidalgo, .80; 
and Cameron, .72. Conversely, San Diego and E] Paso have 
correlation coefficients of .31 and .48. 


Impact of devaluations on the Mexican side 


After the 1982 devaluations, merchants in Mexican bor- 
der towns experienced an influx of bargain-hunting U.S. 
citizens entering Mexico to take advantage of the dollar’s 
newly enhanced buying power. Gasoline sold there for the 
equivalent price of 33 cents per gallon.'? Basic food items, 
such as sugar and flour whose prices were supported by the 
Mexican Government, were being bought up by U.S. cit- 
izens. Store inventories were rapidly being depleted, forcing 
the Mexican Government in August 1982 to restrict the 
transport of certain commodities into the United States.”° 

In spite of the devaluations, Mexican inflation continued 
to exceed inflation rates in the United States. Inflation in 
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Mexico was more than 100 percent per year by September 
1982.2! While Mexico stabilized the peso-dollar exchange 
rate at 70 to 1 for most purposes, including most dollar 
purchases of pesos, the peso’s value for all other uses was 
allowed to float and consequently continued to fall in dollar 
terms. Peso purchases of dollars were based on the much 
higher floating rate. 

The differential in exchange rates in the two countries 
had two important results. First, U.S. nationals traveling to 
Mexico exchanged their dollars for pesos in the States.” In 
so doing, they received 15 to 30 more pesos to the dollar 
than they would have had they waited until they were in 
Mexico. Second, U.S. retailers, in an attempt to regain their 
Mexican customers, offered discounts and extended pay- 
ment schedules to peso customers. They also accepted pesos 
at an above-market rate, absorbing the exchange loss them- 
selves when they deposited the pesos in their local banks.** 
Consequently, Mexico was capturing almost no dollars, while 
U.S. banks were being flooded with unwanted pesos. U.S. 
banks reacted by refusing to accept additional pesos.”* 

Mexico’s inability to obtain sufficient dollars and the lack 
of peso-dollar convertibility made it very difficult for Mex- 
ican manufacturers to import components and raw materials 
from the United States. They either had to find domestic 
suppliers, who were likely to be located farther away than 
U.S. suppliers, increasing transportation costs and making 
delivery dates less predictable, or stop operations.”° Because 
many of the U.S. suppliers were located along tne border, 
employment in the region suffered. 

The downturn in manufacturing employment is most viv- 
idly seen in El Paso. Using year-ago comparisons for Sep- 
tember and October of 1981 and 1982, large percentage- 
increases in employment occurred in September (19.8 per- 
cent) and October (15.0 percent) of 1981 while over-the- 
year declines occurred for the same months in 1982 (— 19.3 
percent and — 15.6 percent).7° The resulting downturn in 
manufacturing on both sides of the border, coupled with the 
reduction in Mexican outshopper activity, led to a sharp 
increase in unemployment along the U.S. border. 

At the official rate of 70 pesos to the dollar, Mexico was 
capturing only 12 percent of its dollar requirements by Sep- 
tember 1982. Rapidly growing inflation was also a contin- 
uing problem, particularly in Mexican border communities. 
Faced with an intolerable situation, the Mexican Govern- 
ment revised its exchange rules in November 1982, allowing 
border area merchants and money changers to exchange 
pesos for dollars at rates similar to market-determined rates 
existing in the United States. A two-tiered exchange struc- 
ture emerged in Mexico, with the Mexican border areas 
adopting a semiflexible rate, while the fixed 70 to 1 rate 
was adhered to in the Mexican interior. The new rules did 
result in additional dollars coming into Mexico. This al- 
lowed Mexican manufacturers to again purchase U.S. source 
components and raw materials, and allowed local merchants 
and consumers to acquire U.S. products.’ 
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The current situation 


Several recent events should have an impact on the border 
area economy. In August 1984, the Mexican Government 
and its 550 foreign creditors concluded a rescheduling of 
payments on Mexico’s public sector debt. This agreement 
averted the prospect of Mexico repaying $10 billion in loans 
next year with the remainder of its $48.7 billion debt falling 
due during 1985-90. The rescheduling will spread repay- 
ments through 1998. Other bank concessions on fees and 
interest rates will save Mexico $5.5 billion. The resched- 
uling is contingent upon Mexico continuing to maintain 
policies of economic austerity.7* 

Clearly, any improvement in Mexican economic condi- 
tions will have a positive effect on U.S. border area em- 
ployment. Gains in employment in Mexican border areas 
should allow Mexican consumers to purchase U.S. goods 
and services and increase demand for inputs into maqui- 
ladora manufacturing. 

As of December 1984, the five counties profiled in this 
article had all started to show signs of recovery from their 
devaluation-induced economic problems. Four of the five 
areas showed increases in total nonagricultural employment 
and declines in unemployment from December 1983. The 
over-the-year change in unemployment for Laredo, Tx, was 
the largest decline among all U.S. metropolitan areas. How- 
ever, Laredo still had the Nation’s second highest area un- 
employment rate in December 1984. McAllen had the Nation’s 
highest unemployment rate in December and was the only 
border area to show an over-the-year increase in unem- 
ployment and a decline in employment.?? 

In addition to the debt restructuring and growth in em- 
ployment, other factors have the potential to affect the border 
area. The value of the peso has not yet stabilized. Continuing 
shifts in the world price of oil make any attempt to establish 
a firm price for the peso very difficult. Severe winter weather 
during the past 2 years has had an adverse impact on ag- 
riculture on both sides of the border. Weather-related dam- 
age to the area’s citrus groves may also disturb local tourism 
and trade. As indicated earlier, Maquiladora Program em- 
ployment is related to the growth of U.S. manufacturing, 
particularly the apparel industry. The current strength of 
international competition in the industry could make growth 
difficult. 

The turbulent events of 1976 and 1982 have demonstrated 
the importance of interregional dependencies on border 
communities. Although these relationships can be beneficial 
to both sides, they may also increase regional vulnerability 
to exchange-rate fluctuations. The evidence presented here 
Suggests that more diversification in regional industry mix 
in border regions tends to moderate negative aspects inherent 
in their geographic location. Lessons learned from the 1982 
peso devaluations should be of great value to those involved 
in formulating economic hae bay strategies for border 
areas in the future. im 
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APPENDIX: Analytical techniques and limitations 


Location quotients indicate the extent of industrial spe- 
cialization present in a region at a point in time. In this 
study, the ratio of industry to total employment in the county 
is compared to the ratio of industry to total employment in 
the State. Location quotients (LQ) can be expressed as 


Eic/Ec 
Eis/Es 


= LQ 


where: Eic = Industry employment in county 
Ec = Total employment in county 
Eis= Industry employment in State 
Es= Total employment in State 


ll 


Values greater than | indicate relatively higher concentra- 
tions of the industry’s employment, and, therefore, pro- 
portionally more of the industry’s activity, in the county 
compared with the State. 


Shift-share components attempt to isolate explanatory 
growth factors. Theoretically, industry employment changes 
can be separated into three categories: the statewide, in- 
dustry mix, and county share effects. The statewide effect 
reflects the impact of growth in State total employment upon 
the industry’s employment in the county. Algebraically, the 
statewide growth effect, N, is 


N = [Eic(t—1) X Es (t)/Es(t—1)] — Eic(t— 1) 
where: Eic = Industry employment in county 


Ec = Total employment in county 
Eis = Industry employment in State 
Es = Total employment in State 


t = End period 
t—1 = Base period 


The industry mix effect measures the impact on county level 
industry employment resulting from the distribution of the 
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county’s total employment among higher and lower growth 
industries. Using the previous notation, industry mix, M, is: 


M = [Eic (t—1) X (Eis (t)/Eis(t— 1) — Es(t)/Es(t—1))] — 
Eic(t— 1) 


The county share effect measures that part of local employ- 
ment growth resulting from unique competitive advantages 
present in the local area for that industry. This last com- 
ponent is important because it partly measures the influence 
of Mexican consumers and manufacturers on U.S. border 
areas. Using the same notation as before, the county share 
effect, S, is: 

S = [Eic (t—1) x (Eic(t)/Eic(t— 1) — Eis(t)/Eis(t— 1))] — 

Eic(t — 1) 


The sum of these three factors represents the actual growth, 
R, of the industry in the county where: 


R=N+M + Sand 

R = Eic(t) — Eice(t— 1) 
Viewed together these growth factors can illuminate, at least 
in general terms, the reasons for an industry’s local area 
performance. 

Using changes in employment as a proxy for changes in 
industrial activity introduces problems of which the reader 
should be aware. Employment growth, for example, may 
systematically understate economic activity when the in- 
dustry is experiencing rapid labor productivity gains. Fur- 
thermore, under-employment and part-time employment are 
not explicitly accounted for in equations for location quo- 
tients and shift-share components. Hence, an increase in 
part-time employment may exaggerate business activity. 
Nevertheless, these analytical techniques can be useful de- 
scriptive tools in exposing shifts in industrial composition 
and the forces responsible for change. 


An early call for participative management 


Shortly before he left office in 1920, [BLs Commissioner Royal] Meeker 
warned of the growing bitterness in labor-management relations, lamenting 
the inability to carry over the cooperative relationships of the war years 
into peacetime. He cited the British experience of securing worker rep- 
resentation on joint industrial councils and works committees. At home, 
he saw the resumption of employer opposition to unions and little prospect 
for continuing such wartime efforts as worker representation on shop com- 
mittees. “‘We are today exactly where the British were about 30 years 
ago,’’ he stated. Meeker’s conclusion was more an appeal: ‘‘Before aban- 
doning ourselves completely to pessimism and despair, we should at least 
try the experiment of giving the workers a real voice and responsibility in 
management.”’ 


—JOSEPH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MOYE 


The First Hundred Years of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, 1985). 
———————————t—sSSD 
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Flexible and partial retirement 
for Norwegian and Swedish workers 


With a commitment to full employment, 

both countries encourage older workers 

to ease the transition from work to retirement; 
in Sweden, employees can begin at age 60, 
while in Norway, workers qualify after 
reaching the normal retirement age of 67 


HELEN GINSBURG 


Nearly a century and a half before passage of the Social 
Security Act, Thomas Paine advocated a partial pension. 
All persons were to receive six pounds annually starting at 
age 50; a full pension of 10 pounds was to be paid annually 
from the onset of old age, considered by Paine to be 60 
years. 

Paine was not only prophetic in recognizing the economic 
problem posed by old age in industrial societies. Equally 
significant was his observation that the decade prior to what 
was considered the beginning of old age was often one of 
proliferating workplace problems: 

At 50, though the mental faculties of man are in full vigor, and 
his judgment better than at any preceding date, the bodily powers 
for laborious life are on the decline. He cannot bear the same 
quantity of fatigue as at an earlier period. He begins to earn less, 
and is less capable of enduring wind and weather; and in those 
more retired employments where much sight is required, he fails 
apace, and sees himself, like an old horse, beginning to be turned 
adrift. ! 


Although Paine supported full pensions at age 60 because 
of the harsh conditions workers faced, he did not advocate 
mandatory retirement. Rather, the pension was to improve 
workers’ freedom of choice of retirement age. ‘*At 60 his 
labour ought to be over at least from direct necessity. [em- 
phasis added]. It is painful to see old age working itself to 
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death in what are called civilized countries, for daily 
bread. 41-077? 


Gradual retirement rare 


Old-age and retirement pensions have become standard 
in the United States and throughout the developed world. 
While some flexibility of retirement age is part of many 
social insurance programs, including that of the United States, 
explicit programs for tapered retirement are rare. However, 
the issue of gradual retirement has often been raised by 
specialists in industrial gerontology. Philip L. Rones has 
observed that in the United States, ‘when older workers no 
longer wish, or are unable to work full time, few options 
short of total retirement are available. Part-time ‘phased 
retirement’ is rarely offered, and those jobs that are open 
to retirees tend to be of the low-skill, low-pay variety.’’? 
And one of the recommendations at the North American 
technical meetings held prior to the 1982 United Nations 
World Assembly on Aging called for alternative work pro- 
grams for older workers, including phased retirement.* Be- 
cause there is little domestic experience to draw on, 
examination of some foreign programs can provide useful 
information regarding gradual retirement. 

In the 1970’s, both Norway and Sweden incorporated 
partial pension plans into their social insurance schemes. 
These plans, which were designed to encourage phased-in 
retirement, differ considerably. The Swedish plan encour- 
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ages partial retirement prior to normal retirement age, while 
the Norwegian plan encourages it after attaining normal 
retirement age. Both systems are examined in this article, 
with emphasis on the Swedish plan because of its greater 
popularity, more widespread use, and because it is part of 
a total pension system that offers an unusual degree of 
flexibility in both age and extent of retirement. 

Recently, attention has focused on problems associated 
with older Americans. Persons age 65 and over make up 
nearly 12 percent of the U.S. population. In Sweden and 
Norway, the respective figures are 16 and 15 percent,” pro- 
portions that are not projected for the United States until 
sometime in the 21st century. The preretirement years in 
these Scandinavian nations have garnered considerable at- 
tention and concern. 


The goal of full employment 


Part of this concern stems from Norway’s and Sweden’s 
strong national commitment to full employment and the 
difficulties in meeting that commitment for all persons, in- 
cluding older workers. By international standards, unem- 
ployment rates have been maintained at very low levels. 
During the 1970’s, for example, unemployment—stan- 
dardized by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD)—averaged 1.7 percent in Norway and 
2.1 percent in Sweden, compared to 6.1 percent in the 
United States and 4.4 percent in the seven major OECD 
nations.® By 1983, unemployment averaged 3.3 percent in 
Norway and 3.5 percent in Sweden, and in the first three 
quarters of 1984 the averages had dropped somewhat, to 
3.1 and 3.2 percent, respectively.’ While still low by in- 
ternational standards, these rates are high for both countries. 
But even in the 1970’s, with lower unemployment, job- 
lessness was a problem, especially in Sweden. In the 1980’s, 
with less vigorous economies, unemployment among older 
workers was exacerbated. 

Another concern is the strong social welfare philosophy 
that complements the full employment ethos common to 
both nations. Generous income support is provided to per- 
sons who cannot work. But the full employment philosophy 
makes jobs the main societal goal for those who want to 
work. If that goal cannot be met, income support will be 
provided. But when there is higher unemployment, income 
transfers are a greater national economic burden. Equally 
important, in both countries, income transfers alone are not 
considered a solution for persons, including those who are 
older who want to work. 


The Norwegian system 


Pension eligibility. Until 1973, the general pensionable 
age in Norway was 70. Since then it has been lowered to 
67, which was higher than in Sweden, the United States, 
and most other nations.® (Some occupations have lower 
pensionable ages; for example, seafarers, 60; fishermen, 62; 
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and forestry workers, 63.) When the pensionable age was 
lowered, flexible retirement and partial pension possibilities 
were also introduced. The aim was to enable workers to 
choose their retirement age between 67 and 70 with the 
option of tapering off work gradually if they wanted to do 
so. Thus, persons between 67 and 70 may take 0, 4, ’%, 
¥,, or all of their old-age pension. However, the pension 
plus earnings cannot total more than 80 percent of previous 
earnings. 

Until April 1984, persons age 67 to 70 who did not take 
a full old-age pension earned a ‘‘waiting’’ supplement of 9 
percent annually (.75 percent a month) for that portion of 
the pension that they did not collect. Regardless of earnings, 
workers age 70 receive a full retirement pension, including 
any waiting supplement that may have accrued. (Since 1984, 
the United States has granted full social security old-age 
benefits without any earnings test or other restrictions to 
eligible persons age 70 and over.) 

When the pensionable age was reduced to 67 years, and 
flexible retirement and partial pension possibilities were first 
offered, it was hoped that the options available to older 
workers would increase. That was not always the case. 
Many firms reduced their mandatory retirement age to 67.° 
Since 1977, Norway’s Worker Protection and Working En- 
vironment Act has provided additional protection to older 
workers. In principle, mandatory retirement policies are 
illegal to age 70, the same age as under the 1978 amend- 
ments to the U.S. Age Discrimination in Employment Act. 
Unlike the U.S. law, the Norwegian act requires an em- 
ployer to investigate the possibility of part-time work, or 
other arrangements, if any employed worker approaching 
age 67 requests it. In practice, the law is not universal. 
Workers in occupations in which a lower retirement age is 
stipulated by law are not covered. It is also possible for a 
firm to establish a mandatory retirement policy at age 67, 
if the company and the union agree, and if the company 
has a supplementary pension plan with full rights payable 
at age 67. This usually implies that a worker will not lose 
income through earlier retirement. In fact, those who have 
not been employed by the particular company long enough 
(normally 30 to 35 years) do lose. Nonetheless, they are 
still subject to mandatory retirement at age 67, according 
to a recent court decision, which is currently under appeal. !° 


Labor force participation. Although 67 is the pensionable 
age, a substantial proportion of Norwegians withdraw from 
the labor force at younger ages. Labor force participation 
starts to decline gradually among the 50- to 59-year-olds, 
sharply among the 60- to 66-year-olds, and even more pre- 
cipitously thereafter. While the proportion of 60- to 66- 
year-old workers remained a constant 56 percent between 
1977 and 1982, this stability masks a slight decline among 
men and slight increase among women. (See table 1 .) Except 
for those age 67 and over, middle-aged and older women 
increased their labor force participation during this period. 


Table 1. Proportion of persons in the labor force in 


Norway, by age and sex, 1977 and 1982 


40 to 49 
50 to 59 


Source: Norway, Central Bureau of Statistics, Arbeidsmarkedstatistikk, 1982 [Labor 
Market Statistics, 1982] (Oslo, 1982), table 14, p. 58. 


Almost all of the increases in the total labor force partici- 
pation rates among workers age 40 to 49 and 50 to 59 are 
caused by greater female participation. 


Job problems and unemployment. Although older Nor- 
wegian workers may experience job difficulties well before 
the normal pensionable age, they are less likely than younger 
workers to lose their jobs. But unemployed older workers 
remain jobless much longer than others and job loss may 
lead to withdrawal from the labor force. In 1982, workers 
age 50 and over accounted for 28 percent of the Norwegian 
labor force but only 19 percent of the registered unem- 
ployed. However, the number of weeks of unemployment 
rises with age, from 6.4 weeks for those under age 20 to 
22.3 weeks among those age 67 and over.!! (See table 2.) 
Although the pattern is more pronounced for men, women 
are generally out of work longer than men, except for those 
67 and over. 

Many problems faced by older workers are caused by 
labor-market developments emphasizing productivity, com- 
petition, and demands for advanced technology and new 
methods. These developments have worked against older 
workers and ‘‘persons above 50 years of age often find it 
difficult to get a new job.””!? Jobless older workers also run 
into employment problems because they usually have had 
fewer years of formal education and their work experience 
has often been in declining industries such as textiles, shoe 
manufacturing, and woodpulp. In recent years, these in- 


Table 2. Average number of weeks of unemployment 
among the registered unemployed in Norway, by age and 
sex, 1982 
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Source: 
Market Statistics, 1982] (Oslo, 1982), calculated from table 79. 


dustries have been hurt by the international recession and 
by their lack of technological competitiveness, thus com- 
pounding the woes of their aging employees. 


Special protection. A good deal of emphasis under the 
Worker Protection and Working Environment Act has been 
directed toward job and workplace redesign to enable older 
workers to keep their present jobs. Also, special benefits 
for older workers are usually carefully constructed to prevent 
any adverse effect. Since 1976, workers who reach age 60 
have been entitled to an extra week of vacation in addition 
to the statutory 4 weeks. This is financed by the National 
Insurance Program to relieve individual employers of costs 
which might further weaken older workers’ chances in the 
labor market.!* 

When dismissals occur, older workers receive additional 
protection under the Worker Protection and Working En- 
vironment Act, which grants all employees at least 1 month’s 
advance notice of dismissal. This increases with age to at 
least 6 months for a worker age 60 who has been with the 
same firm for 10 years. Beginning at age 50, some older 
workers are also entitled to severance pay under a 1966 
agreement, amended in 1980, between the Norwegian Con- 
federation of Labor and the Norwegian Employers’ Fed- 
eration. 

Initial efforts are generally made by the government labor 
market authorities to place jobless older workers in regular 
employment. If efforts prove fruitless, various measures 
may be applied, including vocational rehabilitation and dif- 
ferent forms of subsidized employment at regular wages: 
temporary public-service employment jobs, originally in- 
tended for youths and women, are now also targeted to cover 
jobless persons age 50 and over who have been unsuccess- 
fully registered for employment with the government labor 
exchange for at least 3 months; in sheltered workshops, 
about one-third of the workers are over age 50; jobless 
workers age 60 and over are assisted by a program which 
provides jobs with local government and state enterprises; 
still another subsidy. is available for employers who hire 
workers age 50 and over who have been registered as un- 
employed for at least 3 months. However, this program, 
which offers a 50-percent subsidy for wages, vacation pay, 
and employer contributions to the social insurance fund, has 
had a very limited effect.'* 

Despite these programs, some unemployment persists. 
Jobless benefits are generally payable in Norway for up to 
40 weeks a year. But unemployed workers age 64 to 67, 
who are especially susceptible to permanent joblessness, 
can collect benefits for 52 weeks a year—and if no work 
is available—until age 67, when old-age benefits begin. 

In the softening job market, long-term benefits are some- 
times unofficially used to get rid of older workers to save 
jobs for younger ones. That is, in some firms, union and 
management have negotiated agreements to ‘‘pension off’ 
older workers with unemployment benefits supplemented 
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by grants from the company to tide them over until age 67. 
While older workers may have a nominal ‘‘choice,’’ strong 
social pressure can be exerted to get them to ‘‘retire,’’ an 
important factor in small tight-knit communities and work- 
places that are deeply concerned with the future of younger 
workers. !° 

Not all of the unemployed elderly collect jobless benefits. 
Some receive disability benefits. About 8 of 10 disability 
pensioners are between age 50 and 67. In its 1982 report 
to the World Assembly on Aging, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment emphasized the relationship between disability pen- 
sioning and unemployment: 


. . at least 100,000 elderly who 10 years ago would have been 
gainfully employed are today without opportunities for work. The 
fact that some elderly persons are granted a disability pension 
indicates that the labor market of today cannot make use of their 
working potentialities. The disability pension implies to some 
extent that signs of difficulties in the labor market are hidden by 
the usual labor market statistics. 


Impact. The partial pension has had a limited impact in 
Norway. That is, poor labor market conditions or poor health 
push many workers out of the labor market before age 67, 
when they would be eligible for either a full pension or a 
partial pension and tapered retirement. Beginning at age 64, 
changes related to age (so-called ‘‘senile decay’’) are equated 
with sickness when determinations are made for granting 
disability pensions. Close to one-third of the workers are 
on disability pensions when they reach age 67. Most Nor- 
wegians draw their old-age pension at 67; 18 percent of men 
and 6 percent of women that age postpone collecting their 
pension, while only 3 percent of men and 3 percent of 
women draw partial pensions; however, by age 69 only 7 
percent of men and 2 percent of women are still postponing 
their pension, while 3 percent of men and | percent of 
women are still collecting the partial pension. !’ 

The partial pension’s effect is also limited because it 
encourages partial retirement after the normal—and high— 
retirement age. Nor is the partial pension usually a viable 
alternative to retirement for industrial workers in Norway. 
There are few opportunities for gradual retirement in Nor- 
wegian industrial companies. The partial pension is used 
mostly by farmers and fisherman who are self-employed and 
least by industrial workers. !® 

Unions, to which about two-thirds of Norwegian workers 
belong, have taken a critical view of the options available 
to older workers. Their major target is the retirement age. 
The influential Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions, with 
a large blue-collar membership, gives high priority to at- 
taining a statutory reduction of the normal retirement age 
to 65 years. It is actively striving to meet this priority in 
the near future, in contrast to the shorter workday or work- 
week which it supports—but only as a long-term goal. At 
its Spring 1985 convention, the Federation endorsed low- 
ering the normal retirement age to 65, with a flexible re- 
tirement option starting at age 60.'? The Norwegian 
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Employers’ Federation does not favor a general reduction 
of the pension age. But neither does it oppose granting 
government disability pensions to some older jobless work- 
ers under age 67, especially in small, isolated communities 
where there is no chance for reemployment. 

Lowering the retirement age has emerged as an important 
issue in the autumn 1985 election campaign. The Labor 
Party has endorsed an immediate lowering of the pension- 
able age to 66, with a flexible retirement option starting at 
age 64. The present coalition government (Conservative, 
Center, and Christian Democratic parties) has appointed a 
committee to study pension age and flexible retirement ques- 
tions (among others). But it has not yet issued its final report 
and recommendations. 


Swedish program popular 


In sharp contrast to the limited use of the partial pension 
in Norway is the Swedish experience. Phased retirement 
has been a reality for a significant proportion of older work- 
ers in Sweden since 1976, when an innovative partial pen- 
sion became part of that nation’s social insurance scheme. 
Since then, Swedish workers age 60 to 64 have been per- 
mitted to reduce their working hours voluntarily and to 
receive a partial pension that replaces a portion of their lost 
earnings. There is no actuarial reduction in their old-age 
benefits, which are payable in full at age 65, without any 
retirement test. 

Partial pensions originated as part of Sweden’s full em- 
ployment policy, which was initially developed over a long 
period by the Social Democrats. The party has been in power 
since 1932 (except from 1976 to 1982) and has continued 
to work in close collaboration with the powerful blue-collar 
labor federation, the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
(Lo).*° But now the full employment goal cuts across po- 
litical party lines. The governments that ruled from 1976 to 
1982 continued a full employment policy as well as exten- 
sive social welfare measures that had evolved over the pre- 
vious decades. Swedish workers are highly organized— 
about 90 percent of blue-collar and more than 80 percent 
of white-collar workers belong to unions. And full em- 
ployment is an important part of the agenda of all of or- 
ganized labor, not just the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions. 


Unemployment. While Sweden’s unemployment is low, 
the impact is widespread. Among those most affected are 
young people, immigrants, women, the disabled, and older 
workers; regional disparities compound their difficulties, 
with the most severe unemployment found in the north. As 
in Norway, older workers have a great deal of job security 
as long as they are working but when jobless they are more 
prone than others to long-term unemployment.?! 
Unemployment is lowest among 45- to 54-year-olds and 
rises among the 55- to 64-year-olds. The unemployment 
rate among the 55- to 64-year-olds has worsened relative to 


the national rate in recent years. (See table 3.) Much of this 
reflects the longer duration of their unemployment. In 1983, 
unemployment was 3.5 percent, higher than in most years. 
Among the unemployed that year, 10 percent of 16- to 19- 
year-olds, 15 percent of 20- to 24-year-olds, and 25 percent 
of 25- to 54-year-olds were out of work for more than 6 
months compared to 55 percent of 55- to 64-year-olds.”” As 
in Norway and the United States, long-term unemployment 
among older workers in Sweden often results in withdrawal 
from the labor force. 

Job problems of older workers in Sweden intensified in 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, partly because of greater 
employer emphasis on higher productivity. The situation 
was also worsened by plant closings. But in Sweden, as in 
Norway, the 1970’s was a decade of significant labor leg- 
islation aimed at improving the job security of all workers. 
In recognition of the vulnerability of older and disabled 
workers, additional safeguards were enacted to prevent them 
from losing their jobs. In addition to seniority, which pro- 
tects most older workers, those age 45 and over must be 
given 6 months notice prior to dismissal. And if they are 
unable to perform their usual work, employers must find 
them less demanding tasks. Government-created relief jobs 
at regular wages, widely used to combat unemployment in 
Sweden, may be provided. Subsidized employment with 
private employers, job and workplace redesign, and shel- 
tered workshops for disabled workers are also available. 
About 40 percent of the workers in the extensive system of 
sheltered workshops, which pay regular wages, are more 
than 50 years old. However, although Sweden relies exten- 
sively on labor market training as part of its full employment 
policy, unemployed workers 55 and over are markedly un- 
derrepresented among the trainees.7? 


Jobless and disability benefits. Older workers in Sweden, 
as in Norway, can receive unemployment benefits for a 
longer time than others. In contrast to the usual 60-week 


Table 3. Unemployment rates in Sweden, by age and sex, 
1980, 1982, and 1983 
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1The unemployment rate for 16- to 64-year-olds is nearly always the same or practically 
the same as for 16- to 74-year-olds. The total unemployment rate for 16- to 64-year- 
olds was 2 percent in 1980, 3.2 percent in 1982, and 3.5 percent in 1983. 


2Unemployment appears nonexistent because virtually all jobless in this age group 
drop out of the labor force. 


Source: Sweden, Central Bureau of Statistics, Labor Force Sample Surveys. The 
unemployment rate is the percentage of the labor force that is unemployed. 


limit, jobless 56- to 64-year-olds can collect unemployment 
benefits for 90 weeks. Persons age 60 and over who have 
exhausted their regular benefits can receive cash labor mar- 
ket assistance, which pays less, until the normal pensionable 
age of 65. More likely, though, they would qualify for a 
higher-paying government disability pension. (The average 
worker receives about 88 percent of after-tax income and 
usually a supplementary union-negotiated private pension 
as well.24) In the early 1970’s, reacting to the worsening 
labor-market situation of older workers, the Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions successfully pressed for an eas- 
ing of eligibility requirements of government disability 
pensions for older workers. There is no medical test for 
workers age 60 and over who are considered permanently 
unemployed and have exhausted regular benefits or collected 
cash labor market assistance for 90 weeks. 

Worsening economic conditions in Sweden also led to an 
unofficial practice similar to the one observed in Norway. 
When faced with a cutback, a company may meet with a 
local union, especially in a small community, and exert 
strong social pressure on older workers to be ‘‘pensioned 
off’’ in order to save the jobs of younger workers. Workers 
as young as 58 years and 3 months have been ‘‘pensioned 
off’’25; at that age, regular unemployment benefits (some- 
times supplemented by the employer), can be collected for 
90 weeks; then, at age 60, a disability pension can be granted 
without a medical test; finally, at 65, full old-age benefits 
are available. 


Pension options 


Older workers are not a homogeneous group. Economic 
factors as well as health, occupation, working conditions, 
health and work status of a spouse, the presence of an elderly 
parent, and personal preference may influence decisions 
about work and retirement. Sweden’s national pension sys- 
tem offers workers age 60 to 70 years a wide range of 
pension options. While those who are faced with unem- 
ployment have little choice in the matter of work or retire- 
ment, they are assured a disability pension. So are disabled 
workers. They need not take permanently reduced old-age 
benefits because nothing else is available, as could happen 
to an American worker (starting at age 62) who has ex- 
hausted jobless benefits or has been denied disability in- 
surance. 

In addition to disability payments, the pensions available 
to Swedish workers are: 


(a) A full old-age pension at age 65, without any earnings or 
retirement test; 

(b) A delayed old-age pension with benefit increases of .6 
percent for each month (7.2 percent annually) that pension receipt 
is deferred past age 65, up to age 70; (under the U.S. social 
security system, a 3-percent annual delayed retirement credit 
currently applies at the same ages); 

(c) An early old-age pension, available at age 60 (compared 
to age 62 for workers under social security); benefits are per- 
manently reduced by .5 percent for each month they are collected 
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before age 65. The reduction amounts to 6 percent annually 
compared to about 6.7 percent under U.S. social security; 

(d) A split pension; this unique system allows a worker to 
collect half of the old-age pension before age 65 at the reduced 
rate and to delay receipt of the other half until age 65; at that 
time, the part of the pension that was not previously drawn would 
also be paid, without any benefit reduction; because there is no 
earnings test, a person can receive either an early (reduced) old- 
age pension or a split pension while working; 

(e) A partial pension; this enables a person to reduce his or 
her working hours, receive full pay for the time worked and also 
receive a partial pension that replaces part of the lost earnings; 
there is no actuarial reduction in the old-age pension at age 65, 
which makes the partial pension especially attractive.”© 


Origin of the partial pension 


Perhaps the most interesting option for a Swedish worker 
is the partial pension. The impetus for this pension came 
from organized labor. Proposed at the 1973 Congress of the 
Metalworkers, then the largest union affiliated with the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, it was viewed 
more as a social reform than as a labor market reform. The 
aim was to provide a bridge between work and full-time 
retirement and to ease the abrupt shock of retirement after 
a lifetime of work. 

In 1974, a Parliamentary Commission was established to 
investigate the matter further. By 1975, legislation was en- 
acted. The partial pension became effective in 1976, at the 
same time that the normal pensionable age was reduced 
from 67 to 65. Prior to enactment, members of the medical 
profession and some psychologists supported unions in their 
desire for a more gradual transition to retirement. It is im- 
portant to note that, officially, the partial pension was not 
proposed as a measure to combat unemployment. Rather, 
its stated purposes are: (1) to increase flexibility and free- 
dom of choice about retirement; (2) to provide for a smoother 
transition from work to retirement; and (3) to ease working 
conditions during the last years of work.?” Swedes do not 
view pensions as a ‘‘solution’’ to unemployment for persons 
who want to work. For example, the main argument against 
disability pensions for older unemployed workers in Sweden 
is not based on economics. Instead, it is based on concern 
that such pensions lead to social isolation, a self-identifi- 
cation as disabled, and as Professor Eskil Wadensjé of the 
Swedish Institute of Social Research puts it, to the feeling 
that “‘the members of this group, usually pensioned for 
medical reasons, will only feel sicker and perhaps will even 
worsen physically and mentally.’’8 The Swedish version 
of the partial pension avoids those possibilities as well as 
the possible stigmatization of being disabled. Those were 
also important reasons for the introduction of the partial 
pension and for the split (reduced) old-age pension. The 
benefits of the latter are too small to compete with other 
pension forms, except for those ineligible for the partial 
pension. The partial pension is also available to workers not 
threatened by unemployment and might enable some work- 
ers who are unable to function full time to avoid disability 
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pensioning. Thus, extending freedom of choice is an im- 
portant part of the logic of the partial pension. Although 
the partial pension was not officially presented as a means 
of countering unemployment, growing concern regarding 
joblessness was part of the milieu in which the idea took 
root. 

In Sweden, employers are also highly organized. The 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation (SAF), the dominant or- 
ganization of employers in the private sector, did not support 
legislation to provide partial pensions. Instead, the Confed- 
eration preferred to work out a plan through negotiations 
with unions, an approach with a long precedent in Swedish 
industrial relations. However, once legislation was enacted, 
the Confederation issued a recommendation to affiliated 
members to take a cooperative attitude toward part-time 
work for those who met other conditions for entitlement. 
Other employers’ associations issued similar directives. 
Timing facilitated cooperation. The partial pension was in- 
troduced at a time when it was advantageous for many 
companies to reduce employment. Despite low unemploy- 
ment, the tight labor markets characteristic of the 1960’s 
were no longer the rule. Nor have they since returned. And 
with extra legal protection for older workers, a reduction in 
personnel would normally mean a loss of younger workers. 


How the pension works 


Persons age 60 to 64 must meet certain qualifications to 
become eligible for partial pensions. Because the pensions 
are geared to part-time work, hours must be reduced by an 
average of at least 5 a week and, after reduction, must still 
average at least 17 weekly. A worker must also have had 
pensionable earnings for at least 10 years after age 45, and 
have had gainful employment for at least 5 of the last 12 
months. (Under Swedish law, unemployment benefits and 
sickness benefits are considered pensionable income, so col- 
lecting them during those 12 months would not disqualify 
a person from a partial pension.) The partial pension pays 
50 percent of lost earnings up to a limit, which covers the 
earnings of nearly all blue-collar workers and about 80 per- 
cent of those of salaried employees. Although covered by 
the partial pension, earnings of executives and middle man- 
agement generally exceed the covered amount.”° Like all 
pensions in Sweden, the partial pension is taxable income. 
Because of Sweden’s high marginal taxes, actual disposable 
income from the combined partial pension and part-time 
earnings is substantial. Many workers receive from 80 to 
85 percent of their prior net earnings. Until 1981, the pen- 
sion paid 65 percent of lost earnings and workers in the 
commonest tax brackets received about 85 to 90 percent of 
prior net earnings.*° 

The partial pension is financed by a payroll tax of .5 
percent, higher than at the onset of the program. Additional 
funds come from general revenues. This has not been a 
major issue. Partial pensioners are only one of several groups 
of 60- to 64-year-olds with some type of early retirement 


benefit. In 1982, about 25 percent of 60- to 64-year-olds 
received disability benefits; by contrast, 13 percent received 
partial pensions and 3 percent collected early retirement 
(reduced old-age) pensions.*° (In that age group, widows 
as well as some wives of old-age and disability pensioners 
also receive various payments.) The present government has 
declared that when the economy permits such a reform, it 
will give high priority to restoring the replacement rate of 
the partial pension to 65 percent, which is not considered 
an expensive reform. This is strongly supported by unions 
and has aroused only minor criticism by others. Most of the 
debate questions whether the proposed measure should get 
priority over other reforms, such as improving help to the 
aged, the sick, and the handicapped. The more intense con- 
troversy centers on the extent of disability pensioning of 
older workers. Critics contend that the government should 
give greater emphasis to policies that lead to more jobs rather 
than more pensioning.*! 


Who takes the option 


With so many options, it is significant that many older 
workers have elected to work part time and take the partial 
pension. The number of partial pensioners increased rapidly 
in the first years of the program’s existence (table 4). The 
program became so popular that to curb costs the nonso- 
cialist government reduced the replacement rate to 50 per- 
cent. The program’s extremely rapid growth in 1980 and 
the sharp rise in the number of applicants represents the 
rush of persons to get the pension on the more favorable 
65-percent replacement rate. The 50-percent rule, effective 
for new applicants in January 1981, has resulted in a de- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries and has also made it 
more difficult for low earners, among others, to afford to 
take the pension. A study conducted by the Swedish Na- 
tional Social Insurance Board and Stockholm University, 
when the replacement rate was 65 percent, found that the 
majority of pensioners surveyed had not experienced any 
appreciable reduction of expenditures. However, single pen- 
sioners were more cognizant of a loss of income. Economic 


Table 4. Applicants, total beneficiaries, percent women 
beneficiaries, and beneficiaries as percent of those eligible 
for partial pensions in Sweden, 1976-83 
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As percent of 
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{pata as of December of each year, except for 1983, which is for June. 
Source: Swedish National Social Insurance Board. 


reasons were often cited by workers who expressed a lack 
of interest in taking the pension.*' The pension is indexed 
for inflation, as are all social insurance benefits. 

A person applying for a partial pension at the social in- 
surance office must be informed about other possible op- 
tions, including a disability pension, if eligible. In addition 
to full disability pensions, there are half and two-thirds 
pensions for those with lesser disabilities. Both of these can 
be combined with work. 

But most of the disabled (or permanently unemployed) 
older workers receive full pensions. Because it is relatively 
easy for 60- to 64-year-olds to get a disability pension based 
on medical reasons, an applicant for a partial pension could 
end up with a disability pension. The partial pension has a 
higher status and is more acceptable in Sweden than a dis- 
ability pension. Therefore, some workers who are eligible 
for both choose the partial pension, even if the income is 
a little less.°? 


Women. It is more difficult for women to qualify for the 
partial pension. The pension was designed to enable full- 
time workers to cut their hours and many Swedish women 
normally work part time. Women are also less likely to have 
had 10 years of pensionable earnings after age 45. Although 
the labor force participation rates of Swedish women have 
risen rapidly and exceed that of American women, the gap 
between female and male participation rates is more pro- 
nounced among those over age 55. Despite these factors, 
there has been a slow but steady increase in women’s share 
of these pensions, from 30 percent in 1976 to 36 percent 
in 1983. (See table 4.) 


Self-employed. The self-employed, not originally covered 
by the partial pension, have been included since 1980. How- 
ever, they are less likely than employees to collect it. In 
1981, 24 percent of all eligible Swedish workers were re- 
ceiving the partial pension compared to only 8 percent of 
the eligible self-employed.*? One reason for the latter’s low 
participation is that they are subject to more stringent rules. 
Their working time must be cut by at least 50 percent and 
still average at least 17 hours weekly, employees, by con- 
trast, may reduce their average weekly hours by as few as 
5, as long as they still work an average of at least 17 hours 
weekly. 


Occupation. The partial pension is especially appealing to 
blue-collar workers. They are more likely to be doing phys- 
ical labor which often becomes more difficult to perform 
with increasing age. Blue-collar workers, whose jobs often 
are less fulfilling, typically enter the labor force at younger 
ages than others and the need for tapered retirement may 
be greater. 

An interesting aspect of the Swedish partial pension is 
that its appeal has spread from blue-collar to white-collar 
workers. In 1977, for example, 35 percent of newly granted 
partial pensions that were awarded to men who belong to 
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union-sponsored unemployment insurance societies went to 
blue-collar workers represented by the Metalworkers union. 
Only 7 percent went to members of the society that repre- 
sents white-collar workers in private industry. By 1982, the 
respective figures were 16 percent (blue-collar Metalwork- 
ers) and 27 percent (white-collar workers in private in- 
dustry).** Among women, white- and blue-collar workers 
also avail themselves of the pension. 


Region. Unemployment has a strong regional dimension 
in Sweden. One might expect a heavier concentration of 
partial pensioners in areas with the highest unemployment. 
That is not the case. The rate of disability pensioning is 
higher in those areas. Stockholm County, for example, has 
a higher proportion of partial pensioners than Jamtland County 
in the north, where unemployment is much more severe; 
but a higher proportion of 60- to 64-year-olds in Jamtland 
County than in Stockholm County collect disability bene- 
fits.°° In the north, where unemployment is most pervasive, 
opportunities for part-time work are also scarce. One cannot 
work part time at a nonexistent job or in a plant that has 
closed. 

In 1983, about 21 percent of all persons eligible for the 
partial pension were receiving it. (See table 4.) This pro- 
portion is lower than it was before the replacement rate was 
cut to 50 percent. But considering the various pension op- 
tions available to 60- to 64-year-old Swedish workers, this 
figure attests to the partial pension’s continued popularity. 
When given a choice, a substantial portion of Swedish work- 
ers have indicated their preference for a combination of work 
and retirement. But how was this accomplished? How have 
hours been reduced? 

Can hours be reduced in a wide variety of industries and 
occupations? If so, how? The answers to these questions 
were crucial to the success of the partial pension. Successful 
implementation required management cooperation in re- 
ducing hours. This was especially important because eli- 
gibility for the pension is established according to rules 
concerning prior work history. But the law does not mandate 
that employers must grant the needed reduction in hours. 

Implementation of reduced hours proceeded with sur- 
prising smoothness. The Swedish Employers’ Confedera- 
tion reports that it hears of relatively few problems involving 
implementation from its members.*° In one study of 28 
workplaces, each with very different characteristics, fewer 
than 1 percent of applications for part-time employment 
were denied.?’ 

The specific ways that hours have been reduced fall into 
several patterns. The overwhelming proportion of partial 
pensioners reduce them to between 17 and 24 hours a week. 
The most popular pattern is working fewer days a week, 
followed by working alternate weeks. More than 7 of 10 
employees work one of these patterns. It is less common to 
work shorter days, although women are more likely than 
men to do so. Men and women have differed in making 
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other changes. Women are much more likely to work fewer — 
days per week than men and less likely than men to work 
alternate weeks. The self-employed, who may find it dif- 
ficult to stop working for long intervals, also show a dif- 
ferent work pattern. The majority work shorter days, with 
fewer days next in popularity. They rarely work alternate 
weeks. The flexibility of the partial pension enables some 
Swedes to work alternate months, although only | percent 
do so.38 The maximum interruption of work allowed is 1/2 
months. 

Most partial pensioners continue to work at the same job, 
for the same firm. Once working hours have been reduced, 
it is unusual for workers to change them again. That is, 
rather than gradually tapering off working hours, most par- 
tial pensioners go from full time to about half time and 
remain there.*? 


Impact on pensioners and labor force 


The partial pension has had a positive effect on its re- 
cipients. Partial pensioners value their increased leisure and 
many report that they are more rested. Their health seems 
to improve and absenteeism declines.*” These factors ac- 
count for a feeling among employers that partial pensioners 
produce more per hour than full-time workers. They are 
also less likely than full-time workers of the same age to 
become disabled or unemployed. Relatively few receive 
disability pensions and most remain on the partial pension 
until age 65.49 

The partial pension was not designed to be a weapon 
against unemployment. Noris it very helpful to jobless older 
workers. It may, however, act as a form of worksharing. 
Although it is estimated that only about half of the reduced 
hours are replaced with new hiring, the partial pension also 
prevents dismissals in some firms.** 

According to a recent study, the partial pension has also 
worked against, but has not eliminated, the strong tendency 
for early retirement.*° If the partial pension did not exist, 
more 60- to 64-year-olds might receive disability or early 
retirement (reduced old-age) benefits. 

Even though it is not difficult for Swedes age 60 to 64 
to receive generous disability or other retirement pensions, 
they are much more likely than their American counterparts 
to be in the labor force. The availability of the partial pen- 
sion, legal protection, and other special efforts to maintain 
older workers on their jobs, Sweden’s lower unemployment, 
as well as the ability to retire early under many U.S. private 
pensions, may be among the various contributory factors. 
In 1982, 57 percent of 60- to 64-year-old Swedes were in 
the labor force compared to 44 percent of Americans that 
age (table 5). Participation among 55- to 59-year-olds is 
also higher in Sweden (table 5). 

The trend toward early withdrawal from the labor force 
has also been proceeding much more rapidly in the United 
States. Between 1977 and 1982, labor force participation 


Table 5. Labor force participation rates of older workers 
in Sweden and the United States, by age and sex, 1982' 


Total: 
RWIDUGM aiere, crtes. ans seioeees ; 79.5 57.0 


United States 64.8 44.4 
Men: 

SWedents ek nae ere ails ; 87.2 81.9 

United States 2 81.9 57.2 


Women: 
SWECEIN ore cetacean : 46.2 
United States : 


_'Swedish figures include career military personnel while U.S. figures refer to the 
civilian labor force. According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, this difference in 
measurement has a negligible impact on participation rates for these age groups. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Sweden, Central 
Bureau of Statistics, Labor Force Survey. 


of Swedes age 60 to 64 actually rose from 54 to 57 percent. 
This masked opposing trends: a slight decrease among men 
(from 70 io 68 percent) coupled with an increase among 
women (from 38 to 46 percent). In the United States, the 
overall rate fell sharply (from 55 to 44 percent) with de- 
creases among both men (from 70 to 57 percent) and women 
(from 41 to 33 percent).*° 

Despite generous delayed retirement credits and the abil- 
ity to collect a full old-age pension at 65 without any re- 
tirement test, retirement at age 65 is typical. The labor force 
participation of 65- to 74-year-olds was only 8 percent in 
1982 (13 percent for men and 14 percent for women). This 
is only 41 percent of the 1968 rate.47 Most of the drop 
actually occurred before the formal reduction of the pen- 
sionable age to 65 in 1976. 

The special protection given older workers usually ends 
at 65 and there is no law against mandatory retirement 
policies at that age. With few exceptions (for example, 
university professors), an employer could force workers to 
retire. In practice, that is rarely done, because retirement 
at age 65 is so widely accepted and is not presently opposed 
by either unions or management. Some latent desire for jobs 
among those over age 65 is acknowledged to exist but with 
concern over youth unemployment, it is a low priority issue. 
“The right to work after reaching pensioning age should be 
regarded as just as fundamental as that of retirement in 
economic security,’’ states the Swedish report to the-U IN: 
World Assembly on Aging, ‘“but this must be set off against, 
in particular, the equally justified demand of youth for em- 
ployment.’’*® 


Contrast 


The national pension systems of Norway and Sweden both 
have flexibility in determining the age and extent of retire- 
ment. In Norway, these options are available only after 
attaining the full pensionable age of 67. This has curbed 
their usage. Among many persons 67 and over there may 
be a lack of desire or an inability to work; others are deterred 


by a paucity of part-time employment opportunities for older 
workers. Further, unions are urging a reduction of the full 
pensionable age to age 65, with flexible retirement options 
starting at age 60. These have become major political issues 
and it is likely that some changes along these lines will be 
implemented in coming years. 

In Sweden, options exist between the ages of 60 and 70. 
But they are mostly used before the full pensionable age of 
65—and the partial pension can only be used before that 
age. Employer cooperation in arranging part-time schedules 
has helped make the partial pension a reality for many Swed- 
ish workers. But the decrease in the replacement rate has 
curbed its growth. 

Withdrawal from the labor force before the full pension- 
able age is common in both countries but is less widespread 
than in the United States. And neither Norway nor Sweden 
is experiencing the sharp decline in the labor force partic- 
ipation of older workers in the preretirement years that the 
United States is currently experiencing. For older workers 
(beyond a certain age), both Norway and Sweden have 
relaxed eligibility standards for disability pensions; and both 
allow older long-term jobless workers to collect unemploy- 
ment benefits until attaining the full pensionable age. These 
serve as auxiliary early retirement pensions. But they are 
considered inferior to jobs as a solution for those who want 
to work. Thus, both nations stress the need for full em- 
ployment and emphasize programs that enable workers to 
remain employed during the preretirement years. 


Implications 


Some of the differences that exist between the United 
States and the Scandinavian societies studied in this article 
include size, homogeneity of the population, values, poli- 
tics, the extent of unionization, the role of unions, labor- 
management relations, and tolerance for high taxes. Never- 
theless, developments in Norway and Sweden, which al- 
ready have more elderly populations than the United States, 
could provide the starting point for a discussion of a com- 
prehensive older-worker policy in the United States. Policies 
to maintain employment of older workers, income support 
programs for older workers who are unable to work or to 
find work, and greater flexibility of age and extent of re- 
tirement are all interrelated. All are possible points of de- 
parture for discussion and further study, even if the specifics 
vary. Consider one example. 

Sweden’s partial pension is one of the most popular and 
innovative of the programs studied. Could it be adapted to 
the United States? Such a system might enable more older 
workers who cannot function full time to remain in the work 
force part time. It might also induce others to do so. Part- 
time work is not banned under the present social security 
system. While part-time work among recently retired be- 
neficiaries is not unusual,*? the earnings test is more re- 
strictive for those under age 65. It may act as a deterrent 
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to some workers.°° The lack of satisfactory part-time work 
is another deterrent.>! Further, it is not possible to work 
part time and defer part of social security benefits until age 


65. 
The feasibility of a partial pension option might also be 


considered by private and public employment pension sys- 
tems and in collective bargaining. Very few U.S. companies 
allow workers to continue part-time employment while 
drawing part of their pension. John Deere is an exception.** 
But it is not uncommon for firms to have ‘‘cordial com- 
pulsion’’ campaigns for early retirement. Forty percent of 
Fortune 500 companies have had them.*? In 1983, New 
York State had a plan to allow workers to retire a few years 
earlier. The short-term goal was to balance the budget. But 
a negative consequence was that some agencies lost con- 
siderable numbers of their most experienced workers.** None 
was Offered the option of part-time work and a partial pen- 
sion. 

Sweden’s experience with the partial pension plan dem- 
onstrates that reductions in hours can be implemented in a 
wider variety of ways and in more occupations than the 
conventional wisdom suggests, especially when manage- 
ment is cooperative. 
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FOOTNOTES 


There is reason to believe that American workers would 
favor a partial pension plan. For example, a 1981 Harris 
survey found that of the 55- to 64-year-old workers polled, 
4 of 5 expressed a desire to combine part-time work with 
retirement.°> Thus, some form of partial pension deserves 
careful consideration in the United States. 

In the future, the need for additional options for older 
workers will increase considerably. Beginning in the year 
2000, the age for collection of full social security benefits 
is slated to gradually rise to 67 years by 2027. The Nor- 
wegian experience illustrates some problems posed by a 
retirement age of 67, even when unemployment is consid- 
erably lower than in the United States. Congress has already 
mandated a study of the implications of this future change 
in the retirement age for workers who may be in poor health 
or who may be unable to work because of physically de- 
manding work. (Others, of course, may suffer considerable 
loss of income because of permanent job loss before the 
full social security pensionable age, as is often the case at 
present.) The Norwegian and Swedish experiences provide 
many viable alternatives for employment and pension pol- 
icies for older workers that are worthy of further study. [_] 
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Occupational salary levels for 
white-collar workers, 1985 


CARL PRIESER 


White-collar salaries increased moderately between March 
1984 and March 1985, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ survey of pay for professional, administrative, 
technical, and clerical occupations in medium and large 
firms. Salary levels rose between 3 and 6 percent for most 
of the 25 occupations, compared with those in the March 
1984 survey. In contrast, occupational salary increases av- 
eraged about 7 percent yearly during the 1970’s and rose 
to more than 9 percent in 1981 and 1982 before starting to 
drop back in 1983. (See table 1.) The annual survey is used 
in the pay comparability process for Federal white-collar 
employees. ! 

Although the survey focuses on individual occupations 
and work levels, it also permits a look at salary trends by 
skill level. In this connection, occupational work levels were 
grouped into three broad categories of skill levels compa- 
rable to grades 1 to 4, 5 to 9, and 11 to 15, respectively, 
of the Federal Government’s General Schedule (Gs). (See 
table 2 for identification of the survey job classifications by 
Gs grade.) Cumulative percentage increases over the past 5 
years have been largest for the higher levels (45.4 percent)— 
5 to 6 percentage points more than for middle (40.8) and 
lower (39.4) groups. In 1984-85, pay increases for the 
highest skill group again set the pace, averaging 5.9 percent, 
compared with 4.2 percent for each of the other two groups. 

A closer look at some individual job classifications reveals 
that the pay differential between entry-level professionals 
and their experienced coworkers widened during the first 
half of the 1980’s, as the latter generally recorded substan- 
tially larger salary increases. The following tabulation il- 
lustrates this point for four professional occupations. It shows 
average salaries for journeyman classifications (Gs-11 equi- 
valents) as a percent of the average paid to their corre- 
sponding entry-levels (Gs—5).? 


Carl Prieser is a labor economist in the Division of Occupational Pay and 
Employee Benefit Levels, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1980 1985 
Accountant!4%...0. con. 6.0. cores eee 173 183 
Auditor. ctaac venice. «cha. Bar cs aa ee ee eee 180 186 
(CRemISE gc ccsetaastace Secs Xcaa Paneer eee 171 174 
EN GINCEL ce ace ees a ea ee eee 147 150 


It is noteworthy that the journeyman to entry-level dif- 
ferential for engineers continues to be much smaller than 
for the other professions studied. To a great extent, this 
reflects the strong demand for engineers that has bolstered 
their starting salaries. For example, in 1985, the average 
salary for entry-level engineers was 21 percent higher than 
that for starting chemists, while at the journeyman level the 
difference was 4 percent (table 2). 

In 1985, the survey’s highest salary average was for top- 
level (VI) corporate attorneys at $91,690 a year; this was 
more than four times the average for most entry-level profes- 
sional classifications studied. These extremes reflect the wide 


Table 1. Percent increases in occupational pay levels, 
national survey of professional, administrative, technical, 
and clerical pay, March 1970 to March 1985 


Average annual percent increases 
Occupation 
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‘Average was not computed when data were available for fewer than 8 years. 


Note: Dashes indicate that data were not available for one or more years because 
the survey occupation was newly added or the definition was revised. 


Table 2. Average salaries for selected occupations, national survey of professional, administrative, technical, and clerical 


pay, March 1985 


Occupational level and Federal GS grade equivalent 
: salaries? 


employees! 


Accountants and auditors 


PNEGOUMEATMS  ((GS=5) ace ne)e scctiec ecw si chi 6 say eats Rie $20,577 
AGCOUIIRAIES A GSaT yee cicero ney os 25,349 
Accountants Wl (GS=9)... cnc ee eee 30,037 
AccountantS iN (GS-11). ee ee ee 37,607 
Accountants V (GS-12) 220.2... eee reece ns 46,879 
Accountants Vi (GS-13)... -. ye ce ee ce ees 59,519 
Chief accountants | (GS-11) .........-----+55> 37,557 
Chief accountants Il (Gs-12).......-.-2...---- 46,517 
Chief accountants Ill (GS-13) ......6 26-2 eres 60,466 
Chief accountants IV (GS-14) .......--- eee eee 74,735 
RUGHONS [(GS-5) ce Se se cee ee ee ae 21,128 
AQUOrSHt(GS=7) SRN eee oes a 25,854 
POTS UNG S—9) yeas clic oo. cutlets = use 31,246 
ANGILOYSHIVGS-Ti)oe waco ce ee 39,243 
Public accountants | (GS-7) .....-----ee eee eee 19,657 
Public accountants |] (GS-9)... .....-00- eee eee 22,134 
Public accountants Ill (GS-11)... ...----20e-e- 25,891 
Public accountants IV (GS-12)......--.2.++0-55 31,416 
Attorneys 
Attomeys:l\(GS-9) "sceic oe eee ee + ele tee 29,886 
Attormeys ll (GS-11) .cs.. eect eee eee 37,256 
Attormeys:lNl- (GS-12)... 6 ee eee et eee ee 47,742 
Attorneys IV (GS-13)... 02... 0 - eee eee eee 59,087 
Attorneys V (GS-14) 2.2.0 eee nes 73,805 
Attorneys VI (GS-15). .....-.--- +e esse eee ees 91,690 
Buyers 


20,896 
25,606 
31,774 
39,306 


BUVELS WES -G)ctss ctelniet ee ile ye ereue ern le 5) ete 
Buyerssli(GS-7)ccnchs. eaccele pors Rie. os 
Buyers tiie(GS=8) 2m seek Pe aie ee eee 
Buyers: IV (GS=11).). 000 ee ceteris 


Programmers and systems analysts 


Computer programmers | (GS-5)... .- +++ +e ees 
Computer programmers II (GS-7) ..-- +--+ +2005 
Computer programmers Ill (GS-9). .-.------+--> 
Computer programmers IV (GS-11)... -- + +0255 
Computer programmers V (GS-12)... ..-- +++ +>: 


20,318 
23,690 
28,367 
33,708 
41,288 


28,197 
33,465 
39,663 
46,729 
56,461 
68,809 


Systems analysts | (GS-9..... 0.0.0. essere 
Systems analysts Il (GS-11)... .--- ++ eee rere 
Systems analysts Ill (GS-12)... +e ees 
Systems analysts IV (GS-13)... .-- +++ +2 see eres 
Systems analysts V (GS-14)... -- +--+ essere 
Systems analysts V! (GS-15)... --- +++ sees sere 


* Personnel management 


Job analysts | (GS-5) ......--- eee reer 
Job analysts Il (GS-7)....---- 2+ eee ere eee 
Job analysts Ill (GS-9) ...--.-- eee eee ee 
Job analysts IV (GS-11)... 0... e eee e ees 


20,774 
23,602 
29,905 
36,983 


37,173 
45,764 
59,317 
70,663 


Directors of personnel | (GS-11) ....-----s e000 
Directors of personnel II (GS-12)... ----++-2-005 
Directors of personnel Ill (GS-13) ...---------0 
Directors of personnel IV (GS-14) ..--- + 222-000 


Chemists and engineers 
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22,631 
26,722 
32,461 
39,418 
47,706 


1Occupational employment estimates relate to the total in all establishments within scope 
of the survey and not to the number actually surveyed. 


2Salaries reported relate to the salaries that were paid for standard work schedules; that 
is, the straight-time salary corresponding to employee's normal work schedule excluding 
overtime hours. Nonproduction bonuses are excluded, but cost-of-living adjustments and 
incentive earnings are included. 


Number Average 

Occupational level and Federal GS grade equivalent of annual 
employees! salaries? 

Chemists and engineers—Continued 
Chemists VI (GS-13) $58,210 
Chemists VII (GS-14) 68,710 
Engineers | (GS-5) 27,405 
Engineers II (Gs-7) 30,275 
Engineers II! (GS-9) 34,348 
Engineers |V (Gs-11) 40,991 
Engineers V (GS-12) 48 366 
Engineers VI (Gs-13) 56,136 
Engineers VII (GS-14) 65,641 
Engineers VIII (GS-15) 76,205 
Technical support 
Engineering technicians | (GS-3) 16,876 
Engineering technicians II (GS-4) 19,339 
Engineering technicians III (GS-5) 23,179 
Engineering technicians IV (cs-7) 27,259 
Engineering technicians V (GS-9) 31,386 
Drafters | (GS-2) 13,208 
Drafters II (Gs-3) 16,488 
Drafters Ill (GS-4) 20,006 
Drafters IV (Gs-5) 23,950 
Drafters V (GS-7) 29,876 
Computer operators | (Gs-4) 13,670 
Computer operators I! (Gs-5) 16,973 
Computer operators III (GS-6) 20,664 
Computer operators IV (Gs-7) 24,016 
Computer operators V (cs-8) 28,440 
Photographers | (Gs-4) 17,571 
Photographers |I (Gs-5) 22,019 
Photographers III (cs-7) 26,489 
Photographers IV (Gs-9) 30,210 
Clerical 

Accounting clerks | (Gs-2) 27,038 12,380 
Accounting clerks II (GS-3) 76,029 14,728 
Accounting clerks II! (Gs-4) 50,107 17,327 
Accounting clerks IV (GS-5) 17,868 21,106 
File clerks | (GS-1) 16,778 10,101 
File clerks II (GS-2) 8,781 11,836 
File clerks III (GS-3) 1,962 14,707 
Key entry operators | (6s-2) 45,527 13,200 
Key entry operators II (6s-3) 29,908 16,600 
Messengers (GS-1) 9,356 11,685 
Personnel clerks/Assistants | (6s-3) 1,787 14,023 
Personnel clerks/Assistants I! (GS-4) 3,120 16,375 
Personnel clerks/Assistants III (6s-S) 2,545 18,870 
Personnel clerks/Assistants IV (GS-6) 1,353 22,355 
Purchasing assistants | (GS-4) 3,804 16,363 
Purchasing assistants || (GS-5) 3,798 21,135 
Purchasing assistants III (GS-6) 1,062 28,150 
Secretaries | (GS-4) 53,266 15,869 
Secretaries II (GS-5) 61,039 17,721 
Secretaries III (GS-6) 111,029 19,988 
Secretaries IV (GS-7) 47,854 22,520 
Secretaries V (GS-8) 17,227 26,210 
Stenographers | (GS-3) 9,093 18,391 
Stenographers II (GS-4) 5,966 20,914 
Typists | (GS-2) 19,976 12,621 
Typists Il (GS-3) 13,119 15,847 


Note: The following occupational levels were surveyed but insufficient data were ob- 
tained to warrant publication: Chief accountant v, director of personnel v; chemist vill; 
computer operator Vi; personnel clerk/assistant v, and photographer v. The programmer/ 
programmer analyst title has been shortened to ‘‘computer programmer’ in 1985; the 
definition, however, is unchanged from 1984. 
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range of duties and responsibilities represented by all profes- 
sional categories covered by the survey. 

In the clerical area, differing functions and skill levels 
also produce wide variations, although not as wide as for 
professionals. For example, annual pay averages for top- 
level secretaries (v) ($26,210) and purchasing assistants (III) 
($28,150) were 2.5 times the average of clerks ($10,101) 
doing routine filing. 

In contrast to these types of comparisons, the typical 
spread among job categories with equivalent levels of work, 
was relatively narrow. See, for example, accountants I and 
accounting clerks Iv in table 2. 

The Bureau’s most recent additions to the survey were 
two computer science occupations—programmers in 1982 
and systems analysts in 1984. Programmer trainees (level 
1) averaged $20,318 a year; this was approximately half the 
average of level v workers who plan and direct large com- 


'The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay (PATC) is conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but 
survey occupations and coverage such as establishment size and the private 
industries to be included are determined by the President’s Pay Agent— 
the Secretary of Labor and the Directors of the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Office of Personnel Management. The Agent has designated 
the industrial coverage and minimum size establishment as follows: man- 
ufacturing, transportation, communications, and public utilities, 100 or 
250 employees; mining and construction, 250 employees; wholesale trade, 
100 employees; retail trade, 250 employees; finance, insurance, and real 
estate, 100 employees; and selected services, 50 or 100 employees. The 
pay-setting role of the PATC survey is described in George L. Stelluto’s 
“Federal pay comparability: facts to temper the debate,’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1979, pp. 18-28. 


Except for engineers, this widening of differentials continues an earlier 


FOOTNOTES 


puter programming projects or solve unusually complex pro- 
gramming problems. Computer systems analysts I averaged 
$28,197 a year. This level includes workers who are familiar 
with systems analysis procedures and are working indepen- 
dently on routine problems. Systems analysts v1 averaged 
$68,809 a year. At this level, analysts are senior managers 
responsible for the development and maintenance of very 
large and complex systems. 


A DETAILED ANALYSIS of white-collar salaries and complete 
results of this year’s survey are contained in the National 
Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay, March 1985, BLS Bulletin 2243, August 1985. 
It includes salary distributions by occupational work level, 
and relative employment and salary levels by industry di- 
vision for the 25 occupations studied. LC] 


trend. For example, the journeyman to entry-level ratio in 1975 was 162 
for accountants, 166 for auditors, and 163 for chemists. The engineer ratio 
was 151 in 1975. 

A similar pattern was found for the 1980-85 period in the salary rela- 
tionship of recent law school graduates with bar membership (attorneys I, 
GS-9 equivalents) and attorneys with experience handling legal work with 
few precedents (attorneys III, GS-12 equivalents). The salary relatives were 
158 in 1980 and 160 in 1985. (In 1975, the corresponding relative was 
148.) 

In the survey coding scheme, the level designations among various 
occupations are not synonymous: For example, the first level of attorneys 
equates to the third leyels of accountants, chemists, and most other profes- 
sional and administrative occupations. Classification of employees in the 
occupations and work levels surveyed is based on factors detailed in def- 
initions which are available upon request. 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in November is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Number of 
workers 


Employer and location Private industry Labor organization! 


Heavy-Highway Contractors Association of Iowa (Des Moines, IA) ...--- Construction. =... => Operating Engineers ..........-- 1,300 
Painting and Decorating Contractors Association (St. Louis, MO) ....--- Construction sem sence) =r Painterstae.s eee os sees 1,800 
GntervcaoNianutacturers (Interstate)| is. s.r s merc cts | AADDQLE cocci ies) wisi Clothing and Textile Workers .... 18,000 
Monconownl@orp(Maryland)l) (.rstcgy ates price ee renown | ASDDRTE ce ones aie Clothing and Textile Workers .... 1,900 
Allied Printing Employer’s Association (Philadelphia, PA) ...-------+> Printing and publishing ......- Graphic Communications ....... 1,200 
Colgate—Palmolive Co. (URS) Sea bee dene de ee sooo amen” Chemicalsaecrras tr octane Chemical Workers; Oil and 2,000 

Chemical Workers; Employees 

Association, Inc. (Ind.) 
United States Potters Association (Interstate) ....-.- +--+ esse rcs Stone, clay, and glass products Glass, Pottery, Plastics and Allied 1,100 

Workers 
@arrien Corp. (Syracusey NY) yae-yort- o:'e else: epee ei ap Machinery: «5.00. 22. set Sheet Metal Workers .......--- 2,150 
Dresser Industries (Illinois) ........-- 5:05 seers errr erste Machinery ...-....----+-- Auton Workers ~ seta ios ere 1,000 
Hughes Aircraft Co. (Los AngeleSiCA) jp disychatn 4 ciate “ieraclourintrpaiiehs is Electrical products ......... | Carpenters .....---+--s+s-00s 12,000 
Bendix Autolite Corp. (Fostoria, OH) ...------sesee crete Electrical products ......--. Auto Workers. . 2.22 2006 =e 1,350 
United Technologies Corp., Pratt & Whitney Division (Connecticut) ..... Transportation equipment .... IMachinistsirctrecnae aie aie 16,000 
Armstrong Cork Co., floor plant (Lancaster, (ey Wt heehee on ean Miscellaneous manufacturing Rubber Workers ........-:---- 1,700 
Central States area tank truck agreement (Interstate) Rats. 2 Geld: oe - Wicking £25. .-sso ee Teamsters (Ind.) “s.-..22-5---- 4,000 
General Telephone Co. of Illinois (Illinois) .......----+2+eeerer cee Communication ........:-- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ...---- 2,250 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. (Michigan) 5.0.0... -20 02s seen eas [Orci ity oom oe cor ue aeons Service Employees .....--.-+-> 1,300 
Chain and independent food stores, grocery (Milwaukee, WI) ...------- Retail trade* 2c. cee ees Food and Commercial Workers .. . 3,500 
Milwaukee area retail meat industry (Milwaukee, WI) ...--------+--> Retaili trades encarta Food and Commercial Workers .. . 1,000 
Food Employers Council Inc. (Southern California) ......+.+-+--++° Retail trade’y..)2 sectors es Food and Commercial Workers .. . 10,000 
Greater Boston Hotel and Motor Inn Association (Boston, MA) ...-----+ Hotels: cs ater: ete) Pet Hotel Employees and Restaurant 3,000 

: Employees 

Associated Press (Interstate) ......--- esses rect resents ttt Services “eee ee ee oe al Wire Service Guild ..........-. 1,100 
Film Exchange agreement (Interstate) ....----- 2200s sere rt Amusements .....----+--: Theatrical Stage Employees ..... 1,500 
Hawaii area hospitals (Hawaii) .....--+-+--++s este Hospitals:...----+----0-:: Nurses Association (Ind.) ....... 1,500 


1Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


Western Union gains concessions 


Financially troubled Western Union Corp. gained some 
labor cost relief in a settlement with the United Telegraph 
Workers that ended a 10-day strike. Bargaining continued 
with the Communications Workers union for 600 workers 
in the New York City area who continued their stoppage. 

In announcing the 2-year accord, UTW President Richard 
Brockert said, ‘‘What we are doing is turning a very gen- 
erous contract into a very good contract. We preserved as 
much as we could, yet we gave the company flexibility.”’ 

Company Chairman Robert S. Leventhal, who has in- 
dicated that he wants to eliminate about 2,000 of the 7,100 
jobs in the two bargaining units, said, ‘‘Tough decisions 
had to be made, and both parties had to face up to them.”’ 
The company, which had already eliminated 1,500 non- 
union jobs since December 1984, lost $63.3 million in 1984 
and $25 million in the first half of 1985. 

The UTW members will receive a 3-percent wage increase 
in the second contract year. In lieu of a first-year wage 
increase, they will be eligible for possible profit-sharing 
distributions after the close of calendar years 1986 and 1987. 
The possible distributions, in the form of deferred stock, 
would be financed by Western Union obligations equal to 
8 percent of the first $50 million of company profits in each 
year, 10 percent of the next $50 million, and 12 percent of 
any profit above $100 million. 

Other provisions included: 

e Elimination of a ‘“‘comparable job’’ clause which guar- 
anteed that any worker with at least 5 years of service 
would remain on the payroll for a period equal to his or 
her tenure if the job was eliminated and a comparable job 
was not available. 

e For the 1,000 workers on a 35-hour workweek, a 2-step 
conversion to a 40-hour schedule, with no increase in 
pay. 

e Permission for Western Union to hire part-time workers 
at $6 an hour with no benefits. These employees will be 
restricted to the company’s three telephone bureaus and 
their total hours will be restricted to 25 percent of all 
hours worked at the bureaus. 


“Developments in Industrial Relations’’ is prepared by George Ruben of 
the Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary sources. 
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e Elimination of some job classifications, with provisions 
for job retraining for affected employees. 

e A maximum of 20 weeks of severance pay for new em- 
ployees or current employees with less than 20 weeks 
accrual of benefit credits who are terminated. Longer 
service employees already eligible for more than 20 weeks 
of pay will be frozen at their current accrual level. Pre- 
viously, terminated workers were eligible for 20 weeks 
of pay after 10.5 years of service, 54 weeks after 20 
years, and an additional 4 weeks for every year of service 
in excess of 20. 


In December 1984, the company and the unions had agreed 
to a 10-percent pay cut to last for 6 months. After restoration 
of the cut on July 27, annual earnings reportedly averaged 
about $20,000. 


GM-—Auto Workers Saturn contract 


In a development that could influence labor-management 
relations elsewhere in the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try—and possibly in other industries—General Motors Corp. 
(GM) and the United Auto Workers (UAW) agreed on an 
innovative contract for the company’s new Saturn auto- 
mobile subsidiary. The possibility that the innovations in 
the Saturn agreement will be extended to other settlements 
was downplayed by GM and the UAw, which described the 
Saturn accord as a ‘‘special case’’ all-out attempt to over- 
come the cost advantages of Japanese and other foreign 
small car producers. This position was embodied in a letter 
from the union to GM stating that the agreement does not 
set “‘a precedent at any other facility, including those at 
General Motors.”’ 

The Saturn accord, expected to cover 6,000 workers when 
the planned Tennessee plant begins production in 1989, does 
not have a set expiration date. Instead, the parties view it 
as a ‘living document,’’ permitting them to negotiate ad- 
ditions, changes, and deletions at any time. If either party 
is unable to obtain desired modifications in this manner, the 
party is permitted to initiate ‘‘formal’’ negotiations and to 
initiate a strike or lockout if a settlement is not attained 
within 30 days. 

The operating and skilled technicians comprising the bar- 
gaining unit will be drawn primarily from active and laid- 
off workers represented by the union at other GM plants. 


They will not lose any other benefits if they do not apply 
for the jobs at the Spring Hill facility. To the extent per- 
mitted by law, employees will be encouraged to join the 
union. (Tennessee is a “‘Right to Work State,’’ meaning 
that employees cannot be required to join a union as a 
condition of employment.) 

Based on their belief that ‘‘people are the most valuable 
asset of the organization,’ all UAW-GM members initially 
hired by Saturn will enjoy permanent job security. There- 
after, new employees will gain such protection, depending 
on seniority, and at least 80 percent of the work force will 
be covered at all times. Employees will not lose their pro- 
tected status because of fluctuations in the work force and 
the unprotected employees will be subject to layoff only 
because of ‘‘catastrophic’’ conditions. Further, the union 
will have a say in determining if a condition is indeed 
catastrophic because it will be ‘‘a full partner’ in all de- 
cisionmaking, meaning that ‘‘no decision can be reached 
without its approval,’’ according to UAW President Owen 
Bieber. 

In line with this principle, the accord establishes a work 
structure comprising ‘“‘Work Unit Members’’ (individual 
employees), Work Units (integrated groups of about 6 to 
15 members), several intermediate joint bodies, and, at the 
top, a Strategic Advisory Committee responsible for long- 
range planning and dealing with outside parties such as 
suppliers, stockholders, and communities. 

Despite these mechanisms to obtain mutual agreement to 
particular policies or actions, either party ‘‘may block a 
potential decision.’’ In recognition of such possible diffi- 
culties, the agreement provides for retention of the tradi- 
tional grievance procedure, which culminates in binding 
arbitration of unresolved issues. 

In another major deviation from usual practice, members’ 
base pay will be established on an annual basis and they 
will be paid semi-monthly. During the period from the ef- 
fective date of the agreement to | year following the pro- 
duction of the first for-sale vehicle, annual salaries will be 
calculated at $13.45 an hour for operating technicians and 
$15.49 for skilled technicians. In addition, during this 
‘‘bridging’’ period they will receive quarterly payments re- 
flecting compensation changes of UAWw-represented workers 
at GM plants, such as automatic cost-of-living. pay adjust- 
ments (COLA), negotiated wage changes, profit sharing, and 
performance and attendance bonuses. 

During the following year, annual salaries will be cal- 
culated according to an hourly rate equal to 80 percent of 
the average at domestic plants of GM, Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp., Mazda Motor Corp., and New United Mo- 
tor Manufacturing, Inc. The resulting salaries, which will 
be subject to periodic adjustment by the Strategic Advisory 
Committee, will be supplemented by possible payments un- 
der a reward system designed to assure pay equal to com- 
parable employees of GM. Performance above or below the 
requirements of the reward system will result in greater or 


lesser pay than comparable GM employees. The reward sys- 
tem will include factors such as performance to individual 
and group objectives, specific productivity targets, and prof- 
its available for distribution to members under a Saturn 
Sharing Formula. 

In another departure from the practice at GM plants, there 
will be only one job classification for production workers 
and three to five for skilled workers. GM workers—and those 
at Ford, Chrysler, and American Motors Corp.—are divided 
into numerous classifications, which management generally 
views as detrimental to productivity. 

In addition to attempting to unify the manufacturing and 
office workers at the plant by having all workers on a salary 
basis and giving them a voice in operations, the parties also 
eliminated time clocks and separate parking lots and cafe- 
terias for the two types of workers. There also was a pro- 
vision for introducing rotating, rather than fixed, shifts for 
all workers in the bargaining unit. 

Other terms include— 


e Holiday and vacation entitlements matching those at GM, 
with transferring employees receiving vacations calcu- 
lated on combined GM-Saturn service. 

e A defined contribution-individual account type of retire- 
ment plan. GM employees with at least 10 years of service 
transferring to Saturn will receive combined benefits, with 
one portion calculated on their years of service under GM’s 
defined benefit plan and the other portion calculated ac- 
cording to their years under the Saturn plan. 

e Establishment of individual savings plans under which 
members can contribute up to 15 percent of base pay. 
Saturn will match the member’s contribution up to 6 per- 
cent of base pay at a rate of $1 for every $2 contributed 
by the member. 

e Sickness and accident benefits beginning the first day after 
the disability occurs. Full base pay will be paid for the 
first 30 days of the disability, 80 percent for the next 30 
days and 60 percent for the balance of the year following 
the disability. 

e Extended disability benefits at a 60-percent rate for a 
period equal to combined GM and Saturn service for Sat- 
urn members with combined length of service of less than 
10 years. Those with 10 or more years of combined ser- 
vice will be eligible for a 60-percent benefit until they 
reach eligibility for unreduced social security benefits. 

e:Saturn-financed life insurance equal to two times base 
annual pay, with employees given the option of pur- 
chasing additional coverage up to five times base pay, as 
well as purchasing $10,000 coverage of their spouse and 
$5,000 coverage of each dependent child. 

e Hospital—medical—surgical insurance coverage similar to 
provisions in the current GM-UAW agreement. 


One of the first reactions in the auto industry to the Saturn 
accord came from Chrysler Chairman Lee A. Iacocca. 
Speaking on the eve of bargaining with the UAW, he said 
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Chrysler should get ‘‘no less’’ than the terms of the Saturn 
agreement. Chrysler’s 1983 agreement with the union is 
scheduled to expire on October 14, 1985. GM and Ford’s 
1984 agreements are scheduled to expire on September 14, 
1987. American Motors’ 1985 agreement is scheduled to 
expire in 1988. (See Monthly Labor Review, September 
1985, pp. 51-52.) 


Airline update 


A 3-month strike against Alaska Airlines ended when 
members of the Machinists union approved a contract pro- 
posal that included a two-tier pay system and productivity 
improvements, including more flexible work rules and greater 
use of part-time employees. The contract also included an 
open-shop provision, which means that workers in the bar- 
gaining unit need not be members of the union. 

Four unions agreed to purchase Frontier Airlines using 
savings resulting from wage concessions negotiated with 
the carrier. The $210.8 million buyout price was subject to 
approval by Frontier’s board of directors. The four unions 
are the Air Line Employees Association, the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the Association of Flight Attendants, and the 
Transport Workers. A fifth union, the Machinists, appar- 
ently will not participate in the buyout. 

Northwest Airlines and the Machinists agreed to a 40- 
month contract that includes a two-tier pay structure. Under 
the provision, new hires will be paid 21 to 50 percent less 
than the 4,500 current employees. After 5 years of service, 
the new workers will move up to the higher pay scale. The 
contract also provides for a pay increase totaling 10.1 per- 
cent over the term. After the final increase on July 1, 1987, 
maximum rates will be $18.50 for mechanics and $16.80 
for equipment service workers. 

USAir and the Association of Flight Attendants negoti- 
ated a 2-year contract that includes a two-tier pay provision. 
Under the provision, attendants hired after August 13 will 
receive an average of 22 percent less pay than those already 
on the payroll. After completing 6 years of service, the new 
hires will move up to the same pay level as other employees. 
The 2,200 current employees will receive a 4.04-percent 
wage increase over the 2-year term of the contract, which 
was retroactive to September 1, 1984. 

American Airlines and the Allied Pilots Association 
amended their 1983 agreement to narrow the pay gap be- 
tween new and veteran employees. The parties also agreed 
to pay increases to bring American pilots up to the pay level 
of the company’s major competitors. The carrier did not 
reveal details of the contract amendments, which were ne- 
gotiated under a reopening provision, but a union official 
said that although all of the 4,500 employees received pay 
increases, those with low seniority received the largest in- 
crease. In a change beneficial to American, the pilots agreed 
to fly overtime in certain months, if necessary to maintain 
full flight schedules. Previously, the pilots could not be 
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assigned to fly more than 75 hours a month, which had 
forced American Airlines to cut back scheduled flights twice 
in the last year. 


Auto transporters end 19-day strike 


A 19-day strike that had begun to cut automobile sales 
ended when the Teamsters union settled with the National 
Automobile Transporters Association, comprising 36 com- 
panies that deliver new cars to dealers. In the wake of the 
stoppage, the major domestic auto manufacturers offered 
inducements to the public to reduce their larger-than-usual 
inventory of vehicles at the end of the model year. 

The 3-year contract provides for a limited two-tier pay 
system for terminal employees under which new employees 
will be paid 80 percent of the standard rate for their job 
during their first year, 90 percent during the second year, 
and the full rate thereafter. Under an earlier proposal the 
workers had rejected, the two-tier system would also have 
applied to drivers. 

Another provision gives employees the right to vote on 
whether their particular employers should be permitted to 
cut rates by 50 percent on ‘‘back-hauls’’—instances in which 
drivers deliver a load of vehicles to a destination and are 
able to obtain a load of vehicles for the return. Under the 
prior contract, some employers had been able to obtain 
permission for reduced back-haul rates based on their fi- 
nancial condition. Under the rejected proposal, reduced rates 
would have applied to all back-hauls. 

The accord provides for a 60-cent-an-hour wage increase 
in each contract year for terminal employees and for drivers 
during “‘nondriving’’ periods, such as when their. vehicles 
are being loaded or unloaded. The driving rate was increased 
by 3.5 cents per mile in each year. 

Other terms included continuation of the provision for 
automatic annual cost-of-living adjustments, with no di- 
versions but payable only to the extent that the calculated 
amount exceeds 70 cents each year. (The employees did not 
receive any adjustments under the October 1984 agreement, 
which provided for possible adjustments in September of 
1985 and 1986, each payable only to the extent that the 
calculated amounts exceeded 50 cents and also subject to — 
diversions to maintain benefit levels.) The agreement also 
permits drivers from other terminals to haul away up to 20 
percent of the loads from terminals to which they have made 
deliveries. 


Work changes cut costs in movie-TV industry 


More than 30,000 film and television workers were cov- 
ered by a settlement between the Alliance of Motion Picture 
and Television Producers and seven unions. The unions 
reportly agreed to some cost-cutting changes in work rules 
intended to keep as much production work as possible in 
Southern California. In recent years, an increasing number 


of films have been produced elsewhere, apparently because 
of lower costs. 


Other provisions included a $3 an hour wage increase 
over the 3-year term; pension increases of 25 percent for 
future retirees and 10 percent for current retirees; an increase 
in the employers’ payment into pension and health and wel- 
fare funds from the sale of videocassettes; and a $3.5 million 
special employer payment into the funds to settle the unions’ 
claim of past underpayments. 

The unions involved were 24 locals of the Stage Em- 
ployees (representing 24,000 of the workers) and locals of 
the Electrical Workers (IBEW), Laborers, Plasterers, Plumb- 
ers and Pipe Fitters, Hotel Employees and Restaurant Em- 
ployees, and the Teamsters. 


U.S. Steel to eliminate 100 jobs 


In McKeesport, PA, members of United Steelworkers Lo- 
cal 1408 agreed to the elimination of 100 jobs at U.S. Steel 
Corp’s National Works to prevent closing of the facility, 
which produces welded pipe. The settlement also includes 
a $400 a month pension supplement to ease the impact on 
the workers by inducing some to retire early. 

The parties also agreed to reduce labor costs by essentially 
combining maintenance and equipment operator job cate- 
gories, following the lead of the company’s other pipe plants 
in Ohio, Texas, and Alabama. 

After the employment cut, the plant will employ 250 
members of the union, compared with 4,200 in 1982 and 
an earlier peak of 5,000. 


PEPCO’s first strike 


The first strike against the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
in its 89-year history ended when members of Local 1900 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
ratified a contract. The accord covered 3,300 workers in 
Washington, Dc, and parts of nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The utility operated during the stoppage, utilizing 
some 1,800 supervisors and administrators as replacements. 

Wages were increased by 5 percent retroactive to June 
2, 1985, and by 4.5 percent in June of 1986 and 1987. 

Benefits changes provided by the 3-year contract included 
a 38-percent increase in pensions for workers retiring at age 
55 after 30 years of service, and a 23-percent increase for 
those retiring at age 60; additional pension increases re- 
sulting from crediting all service from age 21 (formerly 25); 
hospital medical and surgical insurance cost containment 
features such as pre-authorization reviews for elective sur- 
gery and higher fee schedules for out-patient surgery to 
reduce hospital use, and an increase in deductibles to $100 
per person and $300 per family, from $50 and $100; a 10th 
annual paid holiday; elimination of the cap on accumulation 
of sick leave, which ranged from 10 to 25 days, varying 
by length of service; and establishment of a savings plan, 
with the only investment being made by the employees, up 
to 10 percent of their earnings. 


Electrical workers in Pennsylvania settle 


Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers settled for 5,300 work- 
ers. Wages were increased by 4.75 percent effective im- 
mediately and 4.5 percent in the second and third years, 
with the third-year increase subject to renegotiation if the 
Consumer Price Index rises by more than 6 percent over 
the March 1986—March 1987 period. 

Other changes include second surgical opinions and other 
requirements intended to contain health care cost increases; 
a cut in the allowance for employees using personal vehicles 
for business, to 20.5 cents a mile, from 21 cents; a 3-cent- 
an-hour increase in shift differentials in each year; and changes 
in the pension plan to conform with new Federal laws. 


Diamond Walnut cuts hourly pay rates 


In Stockton, CA, 3 months of intense negotiations between 
Diamond Walnut Growers Inc. and Local 601 of the Can- 
nery Workers resulted in a settlement that cut hourly pay 
rates by as much as 43 percent. The new rates range from 
$5.25 to $12 for nonseasonal workers, compared with the 
former $8.43 to $14.08; and $4 to $11 for seasonal workers, 
compared with the old scale of $7 to $14. Medical and 
dental benefits also were terminated for part-time and sea- 
sonal workers and all other workers will be required to pay 
a higher percentage of their medical care premiums. 

Officials of the producer’s cooperative had contended that 
the concessions were necessary to bring operating costs into 
line with smaller independent processors. In February, the 
cooperative opened a plant in Tijuana, Mexico, that led to 
a cut of 100 jobs at the Stockton plant. At the Tijuana plant, 
most workers reportedly earn the equivalent of $1.10 to 
$2.50 an hour. 

Terms favorable to the workers included a one-time bonus 
of $2,000-$11,000, varying by seniority, and a guarantee 
that the number of workers receiving ‘‘full-time’’ benefits 
will not drop below 300. 

The Cannery Workers union is an affiliate of the Teams- 
ters union. 


Store accord includes two-tier raises 


A provision for two-tier pay increases was included in a 
settlement between the United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers and 47 Bradlees Department Stores in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. Under the provision, the 3,400 
current employees will receive wage increases totaling $1.25 
an hour over the 3-year contract term, while those hired 
after the effective date of the contract will receive increases 
totaling 70 cents. According to the union, average pay was 
$4.23 an hour prior to the settlement. All of the employees 
are in one job classification, clerk/cashier. 

The accord also provides for a pension rate of $12 a month 
(formerly $10) for each year of service and for a possible 
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reopening of negotiations for all 47 stores if Massachusetts 
enacts an increase in the State’s minimum wage. 


Registered nurses in California get pay increases 


In California, a threatened strike was averted when the 
Affiliated Hospitals of San Francisco settled with 2,000 
registered nurses represented by the California Nurses As- 
sociation. The nurses will receive 4-percent pay increases 
in the first and second years. They agreed to a small in- 
crease—3.5 percent—in the third and final year, in return 
for retention of percentage pay premiums for nurses who 
work standby or short shifts. 


BART to hire more part-timers 


The California Bay Area Rapid Transit gained the right 
to hire more part-time workers over the next 6 years under 
a settlement with two unions representing 1,700 employees. 
A management official said that the change—which was 
reluctantly accepted by operating employees represented by 
the Amalgamated Transit Union—will give the agency op- 
erating flexibility when new trains are put into service late 
in 1987. 

Under the 3-year contract, hourly wage rates were in- 
creased by 4 percent in each year, bringing the range to 
$10.76-$14.69 for station agents and operators, $14.69 for 
maintenance workers, and $11.55—$13.62 for secretaries. 

The 1,200 maintenance and clerical workers are repre- 
sented by the United Public Employees Union. 


New York State, city employees settle 


There were several settlements in New York State in- 
volving large units of workers. More than 100,000 clerical, 
administrative, institutional, and blue-collar employees, 
represented by the Civil Service Employees Association, 
settled with the State on a 3-year contract. The contract 
provided for wage increases of 5 percent in June 1985, 5.5 
percent in April 1986, and 6 percent in April 1987; $600 
a year “‘location pay’’ for workers in areas with high living 
costs; freezing of entry level pay rates for new employees; 
and revisions in health insurance, including State determi- 
nation of the payment schedule for various medical and 
surgical procedures. 

The City of New York settled with various unions for 
125,000 workers. The 3-year contract for 80,000 nonuni- 
formed employees provided for pay increases of 5 percent 
retroactive to the July 1, 1984, termination date of the prior 
agreement, 5 percent on July 1, 1985, and 6 percent on July 
1, 1986; a $500 longevity increase in annual pay for em- 
ployees with at least 15 years of service; a twelfth annual 
holiday (Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday); a $150 
increase (to $675) in the City’s annual payment for vision 
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and dental care benefits; and a cut in paid vacations for 
workers hired after July 1, 1985. 

New York City’s 3-year accord for 45,000 uniformed 
employees provided for 6-percent pay increases on July | 
of 1984, 1985, and 1986. Other terms were similar to those 
for the nonuniformed workers. 

In another settlement in New York City, the Transport 
Workers and the Metropolitan Transit Authority agreed on 
a 5-percent pay increase retroactive to April 1, 1985, and 
6-percent increases on April | of 1986 and 1987. The 3- 
year agreement, covering 36,000 employees, also called for 
some worker concessions, including the freezing of week- 
end and night pay differentials, changes in overtime pay 
rules, and a lengthening of the pay progression schedule for 
new employees. Under the new approach, workers will start 
at 70 percent of the full wage rate and move to the top after 
36 months’ service. Previously, workers started at 75 per- 
cent of the top rate and worked up to the top rate after 31 
to 48 months, varying by job. 

The Authority agreed to infuse $42.7 million into the 
health and welfare plan to maintain benefit levels, and to 
pay $12.2 million toward improving benefits and adding 
dental, vision, and prescription drug coverage. 

The same wage and benefit terms were accepted by the 
Amalgamated Transit Union for 2,000 bus drivers and me- 
chanics it represents in Queens and Staten Island. 


New York hotel workers end strike 


The Hotel Association of New York, Inc., and the nine- 
union Hotel and Motel Council agreed on a 5-year contract, 
ending the first strike in the local industry in nearly 50 years. 
The 26-day stoppage involved 16,000 employees of the 53 
hotels in the association. The hotels remained open during 
the stoppage, utilizing management employees and 5,000 
hired replacements. The settlement also applied to 9,000 
employees of more than 100 independent hotels, which were 
not struck. 

Wages were increased by 6.5 percent effective immedi- 
ately, 6 percent in August 1986, and 5.5 percent in No- 
vember 1987 and January 1989. The increases will be 
calculated on presettlement average pay, including premi- 
ums for merit, rather than being compounded. Previously, 
average pay was about $315 a week, including about $20 
in premiums. 

During their first year on the job, new employees will be 
paid 75 percent of the top rate for their job. Previously, the 
lower rate applied to the first month of employment. 

Other provisions included an increase in the maximum 
monthly pension to $300, from $262.50; establishment of 
an employer-financed college scholarship fund of $300,000 
a year; a twelfth paid holiday; rehabilitation programs for 
drug and alcohol abusers; nursery care for newborn children; 
and adoption of a legal services plan. 


Management said it expected cost savings from a new 
provision allowing workers to perform the duties of another 
job if not fully occupied by their regular duties. The workers 
will receive the higher of the two job rates and, in some 
cases, they will also receive an additional $10 a week. 


Depository Trust workers settle 


In the securities industry, the Depository Trust Co. and 
the Office and Professional Employees union settled on a 
3-year contract, ending a 14-day strike by 1,400 clerical 
workers. The New York City company, which is cooper- 
atively owned by the industry, processes securities trans- 
actions. The company contended that it operated ‘‘as well 
or better than usual during the strike,’’ using managers and 
trained volunteers. 

Settlement terms included 5-percent salary increases at 
the beginning of each contract year, and improvements in 
medical benefits. Prior to the settlement, average pay was 
$376 a week, according to the union. 


Auto Workers contract eliminates two-tier pay 


In Texas, Local 848 of the Auto Workers negotiated a 
3-year contract with the Vought Aero Products Division of 


LTV Corp. that revoked or reversed provisions the company 
had unilaterally instituted 15 months earlier when the prior 
contract had expired and the parties had reached a bargaining 
impasse. 

From the union’s point of view, the feature of the settle- 
ment was elimination of a two-tier pay system the company 
had instituted, under which new workers were to have been 
permanently paid less than those already on the payroll. 
Under the settlement, new workers will attain the same 
maximum rates as incumbents, although it will be accom- 
plished over a period of about 15 years. 

Other terms included restoration of a provision for au- 
tomatic cost-of-living pay adjustments management had ter- 
minated; restoration of cuts in insurance benefits; im- 
provements in pensions and. other benefits; reinstatement 
with back pay of 65 union members the company had fired; 
lump-sum payments at the beginning of the first and second 
contract years each equal to 2 percent of employee earnings 
during the preceding 12 months; and a 3-percent pay in- 
crease at the beginning of the third year. 

The settlement, which covered 3,600 workers was pre- 
ceded by a 4-hour strike, the first full-scale work stoppage 
at the division in its 34 years in the Dallas area. 
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A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not po- 
lemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 


of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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Book Reviews 


A guide to mediation 


Public Sector Mediation. By Arnold M. Zack. Washington. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1984. 199 pp. 
$20. 


Arnold Zack, a well-known arbitrator, turns his attention 
to public sector mediation in this slim; 200-page volume. 
He says the volume is “‘largely a reflection of my own 
experience as an independent mediator.’’ Aimed at ‘‘those 
who are newly thrust into the mediation arena,’’ Zack’s 
book will assist them in understanding and anticipating the 
process. 

The volume’s initial three chapters introduce the reader 
to the basics of and the need for mediation, and list the 
necessary qualifications for mediators. Chapters dealing with 
preparation for mediation, the first session, separate meet- 
ings with the parties involved, and issue handling constitute 
the core of the book. Several chapters focus on the settle- 
ment itself and on the mediator and his or her problems. 
Career opportunities for mediators are also discussed. The 
Code of Professional Conduct for Labor Mediators, pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice, is available in the appendix. 

Public sector issues and controversies are frequently cited, 
but Zack discusses mediation in both the private and public 
sectors. Thus, the author has presented beginning readers 
with a well-written guide to the mediation process. In fact, 
mediators who practice exclusively in the private sector will 
be surprised to learn that in both sectors the process is quite 
similar. 

Zack is at his best in describing how he handles problems 
that arise. His suggested solution is quite simple. When the 
parties meet with Zack with hundreds of unresolved issues, 
he points out that airing all the controversies will take weeks, 
perhaps months. He requests the parties to reduce the num- 
ber of unresolved issues to a manageable number, and awaits 
their return. There are often two possible approaches to a 
particular problem, and Zack presents the alternatives and 
arguments for each. The mediation agenda is a good ex- 
ample. Some mediators prefer to begin with little issues, 
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believing that resolving some differences will be easily 
achieved and result in other agreements. Conversely, other 
mediators stress the importance of dealing with a key issue 
before there will be general agreement by the parties. 

This reviewer was particularly impressed with Zack’s 
analysis of the two negotiating teams and their “‘typical’”’ 
attitudes. In many ways, his discussion resembles traditional 
collective bargaining literature. Just as the parties try to 
assess ‘‘opportunities’’ for settlement and attempt to convert 
some of their counterparts, the mediator tries to identify 
allies in both camps who would champion settlements. The 
mediator’s task is of course simpler because he wants to 
achieve a settlement rather than gain a particular advantage. 
Equally intriguing was the discussion on meetings with the 
delegation’s spokespersons. Although they rarely control 
the delegation, a mediator ‘‘may be able to utilize the 
spokesperson to accelerate the process and to prevent false 
starts and tactical errors.’’ Particularly useful was the sug- 
gestion that some individuals might become the ‘‘mediator’s 
mediator.”’ 

Readers may find some gaps in this book. I suspect that 
many will be disappointed that the author has not discussed 
the mediator’s role during a strike. While stoppages are 
legal in only a few jurisdictions, they occur even in units 
in which they are illegal. A discussion of the mediator’s 
role would certainly aid those newly exposed to mediation. 
This reviewer was disappointed that Zack did not discuss a 
problem in negotiation which has often plagued the public 
sector. In some jurisdictions, the absence of a strike deadline 
has resulted in a lack of pressure to force settlements. As 
a result, negotiations tend to ‘‘drag on,’’ and mediators need 
to find some way to encourage settlements. 

A volume aimed at neophytes cannot touch on all prob- 
lems. The uninitiated, however, will certainly learn a good 
deal from the volume. More sophisticated readers may also 
benefit if they read selectively about the difficulties that face 
them. 


—JOSEPH KRISLOV 
Professor of Economics 
University of Kentucky 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series 
collected and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A brief 
introduction to each group of tables provides definitions, notes on 
the data, sources, and other material usually found in footnotes. 

Readers who need additional information are invited to consult 
the BLs regional offices listed on the inside front cover of this issue 
of the Review. Some general notes applicable to several series are 
given below. 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted to 
eliminate the effect of such factors as climatic conditions, industry pro- 
duction schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday buying periods, 
and vacation practices, which might otherwise mask short-term movements 
of the statistical series. Tables containing these data are identified as ‘‘sea- 
sonally adjusted.’’ Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. 
Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 3-8 were revised in the 
February 1985 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 1984. 
Beginning in January 1980, the BLS introduced two major modifications 
in the seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the 
data are being seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X—11/ 
ARIMA, which was developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the 
standard X-11 method. A detailed description of the procedure appears 
in The X-1] arimMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 12—564E, January 1983). The second 
change is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the 
first 6 months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are 
calculated at mid-year for the July-December period. Revisions of his- 
torical data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 
Annual revision of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
11, 13, 15, and 17 were made in July 1985 using the X—11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
tables 29 and 30 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Price Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published 
for the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data are adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of changes in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current 
dollar values by the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component 
of the index, then multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly 
wage rate of $3 and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The 
resulting values are described as ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘constant,’’ or “‘1967’’ dollars. 


Availability of information. Data that supplement the tables in this section 
are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of sources. 
Press releases provide the latest statistical information published by the 
Bureau; the major recurring releases are published according to the schedule 
given below. More information from household and establishment surveys 
is provided in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the 
Bureau. Comparable household information is published in a two-volume 
data book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population 
Survey, Bulletin 2096. Comparable establishment information appears in 
two data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and their annual 
supplements. More detailed information on wages and other aspects of 
collective bargaining appears in the monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments. More detailed price information is published each month 
in the periodicals, the cp: Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price 
Indexes. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To improve the timeliness of some series, pre- 
liminary figures are issued based on representative but in- 
complete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of 
later data but may also reflect other adjustments. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


ae Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 


Employment situation October 4 September 


Producer Price Index October 11 September 


Consumer Price Index October 23 September 


Real earnings October 23 September 


Productivity and costs: 


Nonfarm business and manufacturing . . . 
Nonfinancial corporations 


October 28 3rd quarter 


Major collective bargaining settlements . . . . October 28 1st 9 months 


Employment Cost Index October 29 3rd quarter 


Occupational injuries and illnesses 
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November 1 October 
November 15 October 
November 22 October 


November 22 October 


December 6 November 


December 13 November 
December 20 November 


December 20 November 


November 13 


EMPLOYMENT DATA FROM THE HOUSEHOLD SURVEY 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current 
Population Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The sample consists of about 59,500 households selected 
to represent the U.S population 16 years of age and older. House- 
holds are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any 
time during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who 
worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of 
illness, vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the em- 
ployed total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in 
the job at which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within 
the next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of 
the labor force, including the resident Armed Forces. The unemployment 


1. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Noninsti- 


Year tutional Percent of 
population population Total Percent of 
population 
1950) iene 106,164 63,377 59.7 60,087 56.6 
HOSS ce. se 111,747 67,087 60.0 64,234 57.5 
A960) Sant 119,106 71,489 60.0 67,639 56.8 
1965; 2 n=: 128,459 76,401 59.5 73,034 56.9 
1966) <2... - 130,180 77,892 59.8 75,017 57.6 
A967. 132,092 79,565 60.2 76;590 58.0 
AQGB hen ss 134,281 80,990 60.3 78,173 58.2 
TOL tear, aac 136,573 82,972 60.8 80,140 58.7 
KYA neces 139,203 84,889 61.0 80,796 58.0 
iRyAle "oan 142,189 86,355 60.7 81,340 57.2 
(Pe eee 145,939 88,847 60.9 83,966 57.5 
TC ae oe 148,870 91,203 61.3 86,838 58.3 
TCI. one peta 151,841 93,670 61.7 88,515 58.3 
TRE cae 154,831 95,453 61.6 87,524 56.5 
NQ7GM wee 157,818 97,826 62.0 90,420 57.3 
(RYAA GIR oer 160,689 100,665 62.6 93,673 58.3 
1978S ee 163,541 103,882 63.5 97,679 59.7 
MY Ciencariaeon 166,460 106,559 64.0 100,421 60.3 
TRON ae coe 169,349 108,544 64.1 100,907 59.6 
iS ae ere 171,775 110,315 64.2 102,042 59.4 
1982) 0. ae. 5: 173,939 111,872 64.3 101,194 58.2 
Tee IE eoaceratae 175,891 113,226 64.4 102,510 58.3 
A984). coco 178,080 115,241 64.7 106,702 59.9 


rate for 


this group includes persons who are retired, those engag 
housework, those not working while attending school, 


work because of long-term illness, those di 
because of personal or job m 
idle. The noninstitutional population comprises a 
e and older who are not inmates of penal or mental institution 
and members of the 
es. The labor force participation 
hat is in the labor 
| employment (including 


ag 
tariums, or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, 
Armed Forces stationed in the United Stat 
rate is the proportion of th 
force. The employment-population ratio is tota 
the resident Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional 


Notes on the data 


are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for est 
errors during the preceding years. The 
bility of historical data presented in t 
justments and their effect on the various 
Notes of Employment and Earnings. 
Data in tables 2-8 are seasonally adjusted, based on th 
perience through December 1984. 


Armed 
Forces 


1,169 
2,064 
1,861 


1,946 
2,122 
2,218 
2,253 
2,238 


2,118 
1,973 
1,813 
1,774 
1,721 


1,678 
1,668 
1,656 
1,631 
1,597 


1,604 
1,645 
1,668 
1,676 


From time to ti 


loyed 


Total 


58,918 
62,170 
65,778 


71,088 
72,895 
74,372 
75,920 
77,902 


78,678 
79,367 
82,153 
85,064 
86,794 


85,845 
88,752 
92,017 
96,048 
98,824 


99,303 
100,397 
99,526 
100,834 
105,005 


Agriculture 


7,160 
6,450 
5,458 


4,361 
3,979 
3,844 
3,817 
3,606 


3,463 
3,394 
3,484 
3,470 
3,515 


3,408 
3,331 
3,283 
3,387 
3,347 


3,364 
3,368 
3,401 
3,383 
3,321 


16 years and over, selected years, 1950-84 


Nonagri- 
cultural 
industries 


51,758 
55,722 
60,318 


66,726 
68,915 
70,527 
72,103 
74,296 


75,215 
75,972 
78,669 
81,594 
83,279 


82,438 
85,421 
88,734 
92,661 
95,477 


95,938 
97,030 
96,125 
97,450 
101,685 


arket factors, and those w 


e noninstitutional population t 


3,288 
2,852 
3,852 


Unemployed 


Percent of 
labor 


all civilian workers represents the number unemployed as a percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or u 
members of the Armed Forces stat 
in the labor force are those not classified as employe 


nemployed civilians plus 
ioned in the United States. Persons not 
d or unemployed, 
ed in their own 
those unable to 
scouraged from seeking work 
ho are voluntarily 
ll persons 16 years of 
$s, sanl- 


population. 


Not in 
labor force 


42,787 
44,660 
46,617 


52,058 
52,288 
52,527 
53,291 
53,602 


54,315 
55,834 
57,091 
57,667 
58,171 


59,377 
59,991 
60,025 
59,659 
59,900 


60,806 
61,460 
62,067 
62,665 
62,839 


me, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
imating 
se adjustments affect the compara- 
able 1. A description of these ad- 
data series appear in the Explanatory 


e seasonal ex- 
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2. Employment status of the population, including Armed Forces in the United States, by sex, seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands} 
neveapane me Frees [ 1984 | Auo. | Sept. [ Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | dan | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | dune | July | Aug. 


TOTAL 


180,131 


Noninstitutional population’? ......... 175,891 178,295 178,661 179,004 | 179,081] 179,219] 179,368] 179,501] 179,649 179,967 
kabor force?) kes cye ne eck « Syd 113,226 115,341 116,572 
Participation rate... mae 64.4 64.7 65.1 
Total employed? .......... ik 102,510 106,860 108,088 
Employment-population gate’ acon 58.3 
Resident Armed Forces! ........ 1,676 
Civilian employed ........ : 100,834 


Agricultuteg so2.8 25 eas 3,383 
Nonagricultural industries ..... . 97,450 
UNOMPOVOE > ceca se wee ee ee 10,717 
Unemployment rate>.... 22... 95 

Bot deh IBDOR NORGE fei ta Pom soe ayclciales 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population? . 2... . ; 84,064 
tabartarces# tie te rc eee 64,580 


Participation ilalacucuiies eee. 76.8 
Total employed? 2... ee ce ee 58,320 
Employment-population rate. er 69.4 
Resident Armed Forces! ....... 1,533 


Civilian employed ............ 56,787 
SNM or Perel th kw Sy SLR 6,260 
Unemployment rateo..... 2... 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population !.2 ao eats 8cOr tor 91,827 

ETRE Oh ga a eee 48,646 

Participation rate? 2. 53.0 

Total employed? 0... 44,190 

Employment-population rate* 2... 48.1 

Resident Armed Forces! ........ 143 

Civilian employed ............ 44,047 

ABM DIE Paces 2 he acids ney ayaeme 4,457 
Unemployment rateo.... 2... 


'The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
jincludes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 4Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed Forces). 


3. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
[1903 [1904 | suo. [sept | oct | Nov. | 


Employment status 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional population! 


174,215 


176,383 | 176,583 | 176,763 177,135 


ian 177,516 | 177,667 | 177,799} 177,944 | 178,096 
Civilian labor force fe oe eee 115,084} 115,514} 115,371] 115,373] 114,783 
Participation rate... ee J ‘ f f , f ; 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.8 64.5 
Emploveligaee « web idie. PSO Re 2 a : ‘ ; 4 ; ; 5 , 106,685 | 107,119] 106,945} 106,960] 106,370 
Employment-population ratio? . 2. . A ; : : : 60.1 60.3 60.1 60.1 59.7 
UEMIDIOVER)  cragertents eiaea ®ve sons } ; ’ 5 ; ; ( ; 8,399 8,396 8,426 8,413 8,413 
Unemployment rate ......... ; : i : : ; : F 7.3 7.3 73 i) 7.3 
NGtANMABONTONCE, <3 ee eh wee ; : d : i ; F 62,432| 62,153} 62,428) 62,571) 63,313 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population! sea ake 
eiwilan labor forces 15. ee 
Participation rate... 1 we 
Oe ie os aa es 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
AQKICUIUNO!s poten) OD eke es 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed”. 22m ee wee es 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Women, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ..... . 
Givillamlabor force =... «ss + apes 
Participation rate 2... 2.5. -.-- 
EDGY OG nko: pres on ays ee sits 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
ONICUINOL tanya oa anes 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed 00 ieee Te ee 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ae ee 
Riviliandabor force. wi eee ee es 
Participation fate... ...-...-- 

ER IDIOVEOI os, eie che ge: esi) uate v= be 
Employment-population ratio? .. .. 
AGrICUINUTGN oS faces ee ee 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed ....------- eres 
Unemployment rate ......--- 


White 


Civilian noninstitutional population! Rie Seehe i : : 153,191 | 153,296 | 153,388] 153,489 
Civilian labor force... wae ee ee ee 99,711] 100,035} 99,805} 99,768 
Participation rates... 2 ee 65.1 65.3 65.1 65.0 


EMmployedi < xecicins Sk ee ee 93,552} 93,785} 93,544) 93,539 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 
Unemployed 225. 2.5 en fee oe 6,159) 6,250 6,262 6,230 


Unemployment rate ..-.-..-- : : : , ‘ ; : : 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 


Black 


Civilian noninstitutional population! ass 
Civilian labor force... --.-------- 
Participation rate... .--..--- 
Employed’ .. 6.5.26 - ee eee es 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Winemployed: 0. a ee ess 
Unemployment rate 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ .... . . 
Civilian labor force ......--- ees 
Participation rate... ..------ 
Employed! Go. 6 ewe ee eee 
Employment-population ratio? .. . . 
Unemployed ....--- 0-0 eee ee 
Unemployment rate ..-...-.-- 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for 
the “other races’ groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
2civilian employment as a percent of the civilian Noninstitutional population. population groups. 


1The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
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4. Selected employment indicators, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 
Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 

Civilian employed, 16 years and over 100,834 | 105,005 | 105,148 | 105,394 | 105,649 | 105,932 | 106,273 | 106,391 | 106,685 | 107,119 | 106,945 | 106,960 | 106,370 | 106,862 | 107,172 
56,787 | 59,091 | 59,203] 59,388] 59,461] 59,603] 59,702} 59,644] 59,672] 59,874] 59,852] 59,997] 59,407] 59,702] 59,933 

44,047 | 45,915 | 45,945] 46,006] 46,188) 46,329] 46,571] 46,727] 47,013] 47,244] 47,093 | 46,964] 46,963] 47,160] 47,239 

Married men, spouse present 37,967 | 39,056 | 39,073] 39,071] 39,054] 39,337] 39,443] 39,441] 39,357] 39,531] 39,434] 39,244] 38,897] 39,060} 39,109 
Married women, spouse present 24,603 | 25,636 | 25,772| 25,715] 25,897] 25,995] 26,122] 25,912] 26,108] 26,195] 26,058} 25,951] 26,130] 26,295] 26,363 


Women who maintain families : 5,091 5,465 5,496] 5,429] 5,378) 5,396) 5,396] 5,584) 5525) 5,631 5,622} 5,683] 5,696] 5,624 5,627 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers 
Government 
Private industries 


Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 


PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME! 


All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons 
Slack work 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons 5,443 
Slack work 2.353 
Could only find part-time work 2.766 

Voluntary part time 13.266 


5,713 
2,509 
2,865 
13,697 


TExcludes persons ‘‘with a job but not at work’’ during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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5. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 


[oes [904 [avo [Sent [oct Wov. | ec. | don. 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers ....-.---- 25 5> 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ......-.--+ 
Men, 20 years and over... ...----5-- 
Women, 20 years and over 


Whitastotdlis sc ae cea es 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .......- 
Men, 16 to 19 years ......--> 

Women, 16 to 19 years ..... i 

Men, 20 years and over .....-..-- 
Women, 20 years and over ......-- 


Black: tOtdlincnsatiees oases cients 8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ...-..-- 
Men, 16 to 19 years ......---> 

Women, 16 to 19 years ......-. 

Men, 20 years and over ...-..-.--> 
Women, 20 years and over .....--- 


Hispanic origin, total... ..--- +--+ 50 


Married men, spouse present .......--- 
Married women, spouse ptesent.....-.-. 
Women who maintain families .....---- 
Full-time workers... ..-- +--+ see? 
Part-time workers ..-.--- 0-2 e eee 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over .....--- 
Labor force time lost)... 22... 2-0 ee 


INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers . . 
ANG cect aes soi nee 8 
RonswuctOn svete. rls 
Manufacturing ...-.----- seers 
Durable goods ...-...---+++:> 
Nondurable goods ....-----+->> 
Transportation and public UEEIGSte, cove ee 
Wholesale and retail trade... - 2. -- 
Finance and service industries ...------ 
Government workers ....-- 2222s sec? 

Agricultural wage and salary workerS ..-.----- 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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6. Unemployment rates by sex and age, seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 
paehe ages [1904 | Avo. | Seot_| oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar | Amr | May | June | July | Aug. 


Total, 16 years and over ... atk : 75 7.5 7.4 7.3 Lt 7.2 7.4 ge} 7.3 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years . 
16 to 17 years . . 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over... . 


Men, 16 years and over . . 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years ... 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years . . 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
16 to 19 years 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years . 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years . 
55 years and over 


7. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
1985 


| Annual average | tee 
pee sheers | 1903 | 1904 | vue. | sept. | oct | Nov. | Dec. | dan | Feb. | mar [ar [May [dune [July | Aug. 


Job losers ; 4,421 4,227 | 4,188 | 4,261 4,141 4,176 | 4,313 | 4,251 4,158 | 4,228 i 4,128 4,333 
On layoff pias 7 1,171 1,146 1,110 1,151 1,068 1,070 1,229 1,240 1,163 1,208 : 1,124 1,130 
Other job losers : 3,250 3,081 3,078 | 3,110 | 3,073 | 3,106 | 3,084 3,011 2,995 3,019 : 3,004 3,203 

Job leavers 823 833 841 829 869 858 884 865 848 838 1,001 902 

2,184 2,294 | 2,254 | 2,150 | 2,161 2,218 | 2,244 | 2,233 2,341 2,312 : 2,219 2,143 
1,110 1,088 1,057 1,024 1,011 1,049 1,090 1,072 : 1,017 1,097 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


Total unemployed 
Job losers 

On layoff 

Other job losers 
Job leavers 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 
Job leavers 


8. Duration of unemployment, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


[| Annual average [984 1985 
Weeks of unemployment 
| tses | toe | Aug [ sent. [ oct [ nov. [ dee. [dan | Feo. | Mar. | Apr. | May | ome | wy] 


3,513 | 3,313 | 3,395 ; 3,282 / 3,524 | 3,590 | 3,558 | 3,659 | 3,458 | 3,578 
2,406 | 2,533 | 2,406 ; 2,516 ‘ 2,469 | 2,478 | 2,525 | 2,685 | 2,547 | 2,508 
2,621 2,605 | 2,527 4 2,374 2,416 | 2,400 | 2,377 | 2,247 | 2.317 | 2,348 
1,116 | 1,106 | 1,092 972 1,076 | 1,065 1,022 1,040 1,011 1 094 
1,505 | 1,499 1,435 ; 1,402 ; 1,340 | 1,335 | 1,354 1,207 1,306 1,254 

17.6 17.3 16.7 : 17.3 f 15.9 15.9 16.1 14.9 15.4 15.4 

7.6 7.6 7.3 ; 7.4 ‘ 7.2 71 6.7 6.2 6.6 7.2 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA FROM ESTABLISHMENT SURVEYS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are 
compiled from payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary 
basis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its cooperating State 
agencies by over 200,000 establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. In most industries, the sampling probabilities 
are based on the size of the establishment; most large establish- 
ments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is not nec- 
essarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or warehouse. ) 
Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from 
establishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 


Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker su- 
pervisors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with produc- 
tion operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in transportation and public utilities; in 
wholesale and retail trade; in finance, insurance, and real estate; and in 
services industries. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 


Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 


to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 


Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupet- 
visory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 


The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 3-, 6-, and 9-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while that 
for the 12-month span is unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are pe- 
riodically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
‘“benchmarks’’). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Con- 
sequently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. Unadjusted data from April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1981 forward are subject to revision in future bench- 
marks. Earlier comparable unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, 1909-84, 
BLS Bulletin 1312-12. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, ‘““Com- 
paring employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. See also BLS Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
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9. Employment, by industry, selected years, 1950-84 


Goods-producing Service-producing 


Transpor- Fieancs Government 
tation ; 
Ashes Manutac- and rrp 
Total turing public : and real 
utilities 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


1Not available. 
2 Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. NOTE: See “Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


10. Employment, by State 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


duly 1964 [dune 1905 [July ase] State | uty 1984 | dune 1985 | duly 1985" 


(ona or GI eek Ole et epee 1,391.6 1,398.0 1,404.5 Montana : A 280.6 
NT WBA Dee ee ee 241.2 237.5 247.2 Nebraska 2 i 637.7 
J hee bee el teak aa a 1,157.0 1,247.1 1,237.1 Nevada : js 449.6 
AER ANSeS gop Ls, 65 3s Sowers «lak a come 779.6 794.0 789.4 New Hampshire ) d 477.4 
MONTE Pa ia ty fore ates. Sas aun fa susie 10,566.3 10,890.3 10,807.9 New Jersey ,399. ,500. 3,496.3 
CONMBGO PAS 0.8 a Shae ol be oa fas 1,385.2 420. 1,408.9 New Mexico } : 513.4 
COMACUCIN Raines ae sl sii, aout 1,530.7 576. 1,559.4 New York ,597. ,750. 7,728.9 
La, eee eared 283.8 : 294.9 North Carolina... 528. ,636. 2,582.0 
District of Columbia 630.4 : 643.1 North Dakota 4 i 253.1 
PRIN  erahe AE, Mey eae, csp sate a. 3% 4,156.2 422. 4,377.8 260. 392. 4,358.5 
io ee 3 See, ee ee 2,459.4 ,608. 2,600.7 Oklahoma 185. 192. 1,180.4 
HWA cee iiates ste Bole ware ais lols 3 416.2 Y 421.3 Oregon : ,036. 1,016.7 
MS Re FNS oa a re. atten mis ay, he's 325.1 i 333.9 Pennsylvania 659. 757. 4,733.1 
MN ian dias x Fears oy lage 4,662.2 ,707. 4,711.0 Rhode Island k t 412.6 
THOME te MAS co abs etN 4 stge erlang 2,148.0 ,210. 2,205.7 South Carolina wi 277. 1,336.8 1,326.4 
SUN rg ai ncn Bee tn ae va 1,053.4 : 1,050.7 South Dakota : 251.1 246.6 
ie «Si deg i tee |e 955.9 3 975.1 Tennessee ,817. 1,862.9 1,864.6 
RG RMONG oe ee She cc aes, ats Senet ae 1,200.3 ,259. 1,247.6 440. 6,603.2 6,599.5 
[EPI (cE teas os PC etre, eee lend 1,602.1 593. 1,575.4 , 624.0 621.0 
Maines. Se ee hs be eae 459.3 ! 462.6 : 220.9 220.7 
Ean ie RI oerrinry rer 1,820.7 902. 1,906.9 Virginia 332. 2,448.7 2,414.9 
Massachusete. oc -5 ah eile sue 2,854.9 013. 2,979.6 Washington 639. 1,704.0 1,682.9 
Whoa SUE Gao tvame 3,331.4 3,433.9 | West Virginia ! 593.9 "595.4 
Minnesota Roch dan iaaepe upsets te Maley Sh toda 1,828.2 903. 1,881.7 Wisconsin ,949. 2,014.5 1 990.8 
WASSISEI AON chest carta easton ae 816.7 837.4 Wyoming 4 208.8 206.5 
isan UR HNAeS - 5.6 freure £2 come 2,008.1 051. 2,032.5 


Virgin Islands ‘ 36.0 36.6 


p = preliminary. 


11. Employment, by industry, seasonally adjusted 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 
[oes [1900 | Aun | 


neuter ont ae No eRe Ree goa 90,196 
PRIVATE SECTOR .........-------- 74,330 
GOODS-PRODUCING ..........-.---- 23,334 


952 
ese Aes Ss. 2-3 598 


3,948 
1,020 


18,434 


Industry division and group 


GCONBUNIGHON Uta cq iets ce teks oe ae ee 
General building contractors.........-. 


Manufacturing .......------ eee eee 
Production workers .....--- eevee 


Durable goods... 2.7 ..---- + sees 
Production workers .....-.622-e0+> 


Lumber and wood products .........-: 
Furniture and fixtures .. 2... 6... ee eee 
Stone, clay, and glass products .........- 
‘Primary metal industries ......-..---- 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products se 
Fabricated metal products............-- 


Machinery, except electrical ......----- 
Electrical and electronic equipment. ......- 
Transportation equipment ....-.-...--- 

Motor vehicles and equipment ........- 
Instruments and related products ........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......-..-- 


Nondurable goods ........---.-+--- 
Production workers .. 1... 00ers 


Food and kindred products ........---+ 
Tobacco manufactures .....---+ +--+ 
Textile mill products... ....-----e0-> 
Apparel and other textile products ......-- 
Paper and allied products... .....----- 


Printing and publishing .....-------+5 
Chemicals and allied products .....-..-.- 
Petroleum and coal products ......-...---: 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products . . 
Leather and leather products ........--- 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.........--- 00> 69,731 70,004 71,307 71,854 | 72,030 72,463 
Transportation and public utilities .......-- 5,171 5,194 5,259 5,272 5,269 | -5,278 5,295 
Transportation... 2... eee eens 2,929 2,953 3,015 | 3,029 | 3,028 | 3,037 3,052 
Communication and public utilities .......- 2,242 2,241 2,244 2,243 2,241 2,241 2,243 


5,573 
3,296 
2,277 


16,673 
2,285 


5,686 | 5,697 
3,358 | 3,367 
2,328 | 2,330 


17,090 | 17,160 
2,341 2,343 


5,714 
3,377 
2,337 


17,249 
2,349 


Wholesale trade ......------- see 0: 5,550 
Purablegoods!-..-t.0 10+. -0e8 eee 3,272 
Nondurable goods! .......--- 00205 2,278 


Meta WENO a ee ee ee eee 16,584 
General merchandise stores ...---- +++: 2,278 


5,768 
3,414 
2,354 


17,425 
2,361 


FODLSIGIOS ate cca ets awe le Be ee u 2,655 2,661 2,753 2,773 2,790 2,831 
Automotive dealers and service stations ..... 1,802 1,815 1,855 1,865 1,873 1,895 
Eating and drinking places ...----+---> 5,403 5,454 5,559 5,588 5,615 5,692 


Finance, insurance, and realestate........ 5,682 5,707 5,790 5,809 5,835 5,906 
PisuCOMME yee coc e pages ies nragessi ares : 2,855 2,866 2,910 | 2,919 | 2,933 2,968 
SULEHOSIR Sees clubs sie hs fae) ee 1,753 1,758 1,783 1,789 1,792 1,814 

Hadiestatevceter. sue tienets se eae 1,074 1,083 1,097 1,101 1,110 1,124 


21,644 
4,377 
6,204 


20,849 
4,152 
6,070 


21,382 | 21,480 
4,295 | 4,324 
6,169 | 6,186 


21,856 
4,444 
6,243 


SOA Gee Boe on oe 20,761 
Business services .....---- ++ secre? , 4,076 
Health services ...-..----+ee errr 6,104 


= i I ORE rn cara 15,984 | 16,008 16,100 | 16,111 | 16,143 16,213 
Ft Rt et ae 2,807 2,812 2,836 | 2,834 | 2,850 2,872 
3,712 3,723 3,730 3,744 3,765 


9,465 9,473 9,534 9,549 9,576 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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12. Average hours and earnings, by industry, 1968-84 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural payrolls} 


Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 
hours earnings earnings 


Private sector 


$107.73 
114.61 
119.83 


127.31 
136.90 
145.39 
154.76 
163.53 


175.45 
189.00 
203.70 
219.91 
235.10 


255.20 
267.26 
280.70 
294.05 


$122.51 
129.51 
133.33 


142.44 
154.71 
166.46 
176.80 
190.79 


209.32 
228.90 
249.27 
269.34 
288.62 


318.00 
330.26 
354.08 
373.63 


Retail trade 


NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 
hours earnings earnings 


$142.71 
154.80 
164.40 


172.14 
189.14 
201.40 
219.14 
249.31 


273.90 
301.20 
332.88 
365.07 
397.06 


438.75 
459.88 
479.40 
503.58 


$138.85 
147.74 
155.93 


168.82 
187.86 
203.31 
217.48 
233.44 


256.71 
278.90 
302.80 
325.58 
351.25 


382.18 
402.48 
420.81 
437.73 


$101.75 
108.70 
112.67 


117.85 
122.98 
129.20 
137.61 
148.19 


155.43 
165.26 
178.00 
190.77 
209.60 


229.05 
245.44 
263.90 
278.13 


Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 
hours earnings earnings 


Construction 


$164.49 
181.54 
195.45 


211.67 
221.19 
235.89 
249.25 
266.08 


283.73 
295.65 
318.69 
342.99 
367.78 


399.26 
426.82 
442.97 
456.92 


$122.31 
129.85 
137.26 


129.85 
144.18 
151.69 
160.34 
183.05 


194.66 
209.13 
228.14 
247.93 
267.96 


291.06 
309.85 
329.18 
345.86 


13. Average weekly hours, by industry, seasonally adjusted 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


Tes [see | 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURING ........---.-5 +0555 
Overtime hours 


Durable goods ..........-----++:> 
Overtime hours 


Lumber and wood products ......-----; 
Furniture and fixtures ....-...---+--> 
Stone, clay, and glass products ........ 
Primary metal industries .......--+-5- 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . . . 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical ...-.--.--> 
Electrical and electronic equipment ......- 
Transportation equipment ....---.---> 

Motor vehicles and equipment .........- 
{Instruments and related products ......-. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .....-..->+ 


Nondurable goods ....-.---- sss e0> 
Dvertime howS: 0 6. oy ee ees 


Food and kindred products .....--..:-: 
Tobacco manufactures... --.-- 2-0 ees 
Textile mill products .....----+--+-5- 
Apparel and other textile products .....-- 
Paper and allied products ......------ 


Printing and publishing ...-.--.-+00> 
Chemicals and allied products.....-.-.-> 
Petroleum and coal products ....-.---- 
Leather and leather products ....-..--> 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


WHOLESALE TRADE ......--------- >> 


RETAIL TRADE. 22. 2c ee ee ee ee ees 


SERVICES Mate aes Pe eo cipro 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 
Annual average 


Industry 
1983 | 1984_| 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Seasonally adjusted . . 


MINING 
CONSTRUCTION . 
MANUFACTURING 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products . . 
Furniture and fixtures oo 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . . 
Fabricated metal products 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment ... . 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment ... . 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
- Leather and leather products 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE 

RETAIL TRADE 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


SERVICES 


1Not available. c = corrected. 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


15. The Hourly Earnings Index, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls; 1977 = 100] 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 


Percent Percent 
change 
July Aug. E h from: 
1985P 1985? : July 1985 
to 
Aug. 1985 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


'This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small relative to the trend- 
cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot be separated with sufficient precision. 


2Percent change is less than 0.05 percent. P = preliminary. 


3 ; 
Not available. NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings, by industry 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


Currentidollars hw 5 i ees 2 ee es $280.70 | $294.05 | $294.65 | $298.42 $300.33 | $294.95 | $294.79 | $298.20 | $298.05 $298.55 | $303.02 | $301.46 | $302.32 
Seasonally adjusted ......--.---5> (') (') 293.92} 296.52 298.14} 296.24} 298.00} 299.90) 298.90 6390.11} 301.51] 299.95] 301.86 
Constant (1977) dollars .....-.--- 05> 171.37 | 173.48 | 172.31] 173.50 174.61| 171.28} 170.50) 171.68} 170.80) 170.50 172.56] 171.48 (') 


479.40 | 503.58 | 505.47] 515.68 515.97| 508.79| 514.08] 519.28) 516.57) 515.91 523.96 | $508.04 | $508.13 


CONSTRUCTION .........-.- 5220 -e> 


442.97 | 456.92} 464.64) 471.24 460.98 | 447.72| 451.28] 460.69) 461.54) 464.44 461.77 | 469.38} 468.41 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 0 ee 
Constant (1977) dollars .....------0> 


354.08 
216.17 


373.63 
220.43 


369.66 
216.18 


376.07 
218.65 


387.28 | 380.03} 374.37} 381.78 
225.16| 220.69} 216.52} 219.79 


380.15 | 382.04] 385.70] 381.75} 383.80 
917.85| 218.18) 219.65} 217.15 (') 


Durable goods ©... 6. -- 2 eee ees 382.17 | 403.24] 397.70] 406.29 419.32| 410.59| 403.60] 412.41] 410.23 411.64] 417.31] 410.06 | $412.68 


Lumber and wood products .....-.+--) 312.78 | 320.40} 324.00} 332.10 321.98 | 315.90| 309.85] 317.56} 317.58 325.61 | 336.19} 323.53} 330.80 
Furniture and fixtures .....--- 2 - sere 260.83 | 271.95} 272.45} 278.29 283.79 | 276.19| 270.59] 277.85] 276.83 275.16 | 281.46] 276.48} 286.63 
Stone, clay, and glass products .......-- 385.12 | 401.94] 406.39] 409.16 404.62| 392.85] 393.09] 404.91} 411.60 415.52} 418.20} 417.92} 417.78 


Primary metal industries ...---..---+5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products... . . 
Fabricated metal products. ...-..-- +++: 


459.68 
509.16 
370.27 


478.30 
527.39 
388.33 


464.30 
506.97 
382.53 


474.35 
524.30 
390.40 


477.98 | 473.55} 478.12} 481.56 
516.71| 517.57| 544.85] 540.09 
405.23 | 395.11| 387.44] 396.34 


480.73 | 479.57| 486.97] 485.75} 480.65 
547.45 | 543.05| 552.86] 562.02} 552.86 
395.24| 395.79| 400.48] 394.54} 395.24 


386.78 
351.14 
491.31 


417.32 
370.64 
521.79 


412.10 
368.34 
507.07 


420.84 
376.16 
519.82 


Machinery except electrical ...-...-----> 
Electrical and electronic equipment. ......- 
Transportation equipment... ..------ 5% 


434.85 | 422.42| 415.74] 424.27 
389.58 | 379.73| 373.20) 383.11 
554.02 | 546.08} 524.15] 537.59 


417.99| 421.06) 427.65] 421.06) 422.71 
376.00| 377.48} 385.02] 376.91] 382.70 
538.04| 539.30} 539.32] 530.46] 535.94 


Motor vehicles and equipment ......-.- 525.66 | 558.01| 534.67) 550.37 597.15] 594.06| 559.37] 576.79] 586.92 587.38| 579.79] 573.57] 575.77 
Instruments and related products .....--> 342.59 | 365.51 | 364.49] 373.63 382.87 | 369.90) 369.87] 374.01) 368.96 372.50 | 376.07} 370.24} 375.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .....------> 266.27 | 277.38 | 274.09) 279.18 285.68 | 279.08| 276.82] 282.24] 280.86 285.38} 286.10} 281.78} 287.23 


318.35 
323.51 
388.21 
249.67 
194.76 
423.02 


331.45 
333.52 
438.40 
257.75 
202.02 
448.67 


331.45 
334.03 
428.06 
256.86 
201.47 
449.16 


335.07 
336.51 
416.59 
256.10 
203.24 
456.13 


342.00 
342.23 
433.40 
258.86 
206.75 
466.91 


336.73 | 333.68] 338.37 
334.96 | 331.89] 335.23 
424.85| 442.50} 452.40 
257.01 | 254.10} 258.96 
205.13 | 202.35} 206.85 
456.03} 451.14] 454.33 


Nondurable goods ......------- 05> 
Food and kindred products .....----->- 
Tobacco manufactures ...-.--. ++ 
Textile mill products... ..--+-----+-> 
Apparel and other textile products ........ 
Paper and allied products .....-.---+--> 


337.26 | 339.55) 342.54] 341.91} 344.20 
336.73 | 343.20] 340.29] 342.86} 342.95 
424.38 | 469.32| 483.69] 440.57} 473.10 
957.28| 260.52| 266.93) 258.90} 268.93 
203.20} 205.98} 209.19] 205.98} 206.55 
458.82 | 460.10| 463.97] 465.00} 468.90 


357.78 
462.45 
583.87 


342.54 
440.13 
582.99 


356.26 
464.25 
586.89 


363.09 
470.40 
597.58 


366.53 
480.82 
584.30 


359.25 | 358.08] 362.30 
477.24| 476.10] 478.68 
597.49 | 594.58} 601.77 


360.00 | 358.08} 358.45| 360.32) 367.10 
481.01| 480.17| 484.99| 479.13} 481.22 
595.56 | 583.80] 596.52) 598.77} 593.53 


Printing and publishing ..----- +--+ 0° 
Chemicals and allied products ....-.--:- 
Petroleum and coat products .....------ 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products ....-.---++----7> 
Leather and leather products ....-----+-> 


329.60 
203.87 


345.69 
209.76 


343.21 
206.75 


345.28 
208.57 


355.32 
215.18 


352.34] 343.44 
207.64} 207.28 


346.83 | 345.61| 350.20) 347.13} 343.85 
215.50] 218.04] 221.54] 217.67) 219.21 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ... - 420.81 | 437.73 | 441.86] 447.68 445.56 | 438.01] 440.66 441.78 | 441.73] 449.40| 451.79) 455.20 


WHOLESALE TRADE......---------°° 329.18 | 345.86 | 347.65] 351.53 357.49 | 351.74] 352.20 354.82 | 357.59} 360.99| 359.29) 357.20 


RETAIL TRADE . 2... - 2-20 ee Faeries 471.05 | 176.40) 178.09} 176.40 179.65| 173.73} 174.31 175.22| 177.91] 179.39] 180.58] 179.97 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE .. . . 263.90 | 278.13) 275.55} 284.02 285.53 | 282.83) 286.47 285.74| 284.23] 291.77) 286.47] 286.47 


SERVICES EIR op oe os Suen ee 239.04 | 250.59] 249.48} 253.22 257.94| 254.80] 256.56 957.21 | €257.68| 261.03) 259.38) 260.17 


1Not available. c = corrected. 
p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


17. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Over 
4-month 
span 


Over 
3-month 
span 


Over 
6-month 
span 


Over 
12-month 
span 


p = preliminary. are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the spans. See the “Definitions’’ in this section. 


(Half of the unchanged components See “Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA 


NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA are compiled monthly 
by the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor from monthly reports of unemployment insur- 
ance activity prepared by State agencies. Railroad unemployment 
insurance data are prepared by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 


Definitions 


Data for all programs represent an unduplicated count of insured un- 
employment under State programs, Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Servicemen, and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees, 
and the Railroad Insurance Act. The total may include persons receiving 
Federal-State Extended Benefits. 

Under both State and Federal unemployment insurance programs for 
civilian employees, insured workers must report the completion of at least 
1 week of unemployment before they are defined as unemployed. Persons 
not covered by unemployment insurance (about 10 percent of the labor 
force) and those who have exhausted or not yet earned benefit rights are 


excluded from the scope of the survey. Initial claims are notices filed by 
persons in unemployment insurance programs to indicate they are out of 
work and wish to begin receiving compensation. A claimant who continued 
to be unemployed a full week is then counted in the insured unemployment 
figure. The rate of insured unemployment expresses the number of in- 
sured unemployed as a percent of the average insured employment in a 
12-month period. 

Average weekly seasonally adjusted insured unemployment data are 
computed by BLS’ Weekly Seasonal Adjustment program. This procedure 
incorporated the X-11 Variant of the Census Method II Seasonal Adjust- 
ment program. 

An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is 
required for subsequent periods in the same year. Number of payments 
are payments made in 14-day registration periods. The average amount 
of benefit payment is an average for all compensable periods, not adjusted 
for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. However, 
total benefits paid have been adjusted. 


{All items except average benefits amounts are in thousands] 


All programs: 
Insured unemployment .......... 
State unemployment insurance program: 1 
initial laine, 28789 Phe 2 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume). ............ 
Rate of insured unemployment... .. . 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Average weekly benefit amount 
for total unemployment ........ 
Total benefits paid ............ 


$120.24 
$1,017,804 


State unemployment insurance program: ! 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
initial Claims?) 9 <.02 hs .on sh «x 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume)............. 
Rate of insured unemployment... .. . 


Unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen:3 
initaliciaims" eee ee 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume)............. 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Nota) banetits paid gees eek Se 


Unemployment compensation for 
Federal civilian employees:4 
thMAliClalmS.. Pear. cls ches. 

Insured unemployment (average 

weekly VOIUME). «ews ce ee ws 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid ............ 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applicationg. os te ewe os 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume)............. 
Number of payments ........... 
Average amount of benefit payment . . . 
Total benefits paid ..........., 


Employment service:® 
New applications and renewals... . . 
Nonfarm placements ........... 


‘Initial claims and State insured unemployment include data under the program for Puerto Rican 
Sugarcane workers. 


2 Excludes transition claims under State programs. 
3Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 
4Excludes data or claims and Payments made jointly with State programs. 
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18. Unemployment insurance and employment service operations 


5Cumulative total for fiscal year (October 1-September 30). Data computed quarterly. 


r= revised. 
PD = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included. Dashes indicate data not available, 


PRICE DATA 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are 
given in relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise 
noted). 


Definitions 


The Consumer Price Index is a monthly statistical measure of the average 
change in prices in a fixed market basket of goods and services. Effective 
with the January 1978 index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began pub- 
lishing cpl’s for two groups of the population. It introduced a cpi for All 
Urban Consumers, covering 80 percent of the total noninstitutional pop- 
ulation, and revised the cp! for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
covering about half the new index population. The All Urban Consumers 
index covers in addition to wage earners and clerical workers, professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, 
the unemployed, retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cpt is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and serv- 
ices that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of 
these items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. Data are collected from more than 
24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 tenants in 85 urban areas across 
the country. All taxes directly associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. Because the CPi’s are based on the ex- 
penditures of two population groups in 1972-73, they may not accurately 
reflect the experience of individual families and single persons with dif- 
ferent buying habits. 

Though the cpt is often called the “‘Cost-of-Living Index,’’ it measures 
only price change, which is just one of several important factors affecting 
living costs. Area indexes do not measure differences in the level of prices 
among cities. They only measure the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period. 


Producer Price Indexes measure average changes in prices received in 
primary markets of the United States by producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these indexes contains 
about 2,800 commodities and about 10,000 quotations per month selected 
to represent the movement of prices of all commodities produced in the 
manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, gas and electricity, 
and public utilities sectors. The universe includes all commodities produced 
or imported for sale in commercial transactions in primary markets in the 
United States. 

Producer Price Indexes can be organized by stage of processing or by 
commodity. The stage of processing structure organizes products by degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate or semifinished goods, 
and crude materials). The commodity structure organizes products by sim- 
ilarity of end-use or material composition. 


To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States, 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the i3th day of the month. 

In calculating Producer Price Indexes, price changes for the various 
commodities are averaged together with implicit quantity weights repre- 
senting their importance in the total net selling value of all commodities 
as of 1972. The detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage 
of processing groupings, commodity groupings, durability of product 
groupings, and a number of special composite groupings. 


Price indexes for the output of selected sic industries measure average 
price changes in commodities produced by particular industries, as defined 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1972 (Washington, U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget, 1972). These indexes are derived from 
several price series, combined to match the economic activity of the spec- 
ified industry and weighted by the value of shipments in the industry. They 
use data from comprehensive industrial censuses conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Notes on the data 


Regional cpt’s cross classified by population size were introduced in the 
May 1978 Review. These indexes enable users in local areas for which an 
index is not published to get a better approximation of the CPI for their 
area by using the appropriate population size class measure for their region. 
The cross-classified indexes are published bimonthly. (See table 21.) 

For details concerning the 1978 revision of the cpPI, see The Consumer 
Price Index: Concepts and Content Over the Years, Report 517, revised 
edition (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1978). 

As of January 1976, the Producer Price Index incorporated a revised 
weighting structure reflecting 1972 values of shipments. 

Additional data and analyses of price changes are provided in the CPI 
Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price Indexes, both monthly 
publications of the Bureau. 


For a discussion of the general method of computing producer, and 
industry price indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. For consumer prices, see 
BLS Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies (1976), chapter 13. See 
also John F. Early, ‘‘Improving the measurement of producer price change,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1978. For industry prices, see also Bennett 
R. Moss, ‘‘Industry and Sector Price Indexes,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1965. 
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19. Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, annual averages and changes, 1967-84 


[1967 = 100] — 
Other goods 
Food and Apparel and ion Medical care | eneraoment | 

ve Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Fane | Feet | nde praia: 
change change change change change change change chang 

100.0 ate 100.0 oe 

1967 100.0 ; 100.0 dds 100.0 ol 100.0 shake 100.0 sod 100.0 Pe 

1968 104.2 4.2 103.6 3.6 104.0 4.0 105.4 5.4 103.2 3.2 106.1 61 105.7 5.7, 105.2 §.2 
1969 109.8 5.4 108.8 5.0 110.4 6.2 111.5 5.8 107.2 3.9 113.4 6.9 111.0 5.0 110.4 49 
112.7 120.6 6.3 116.7 §.1 115.8 5.8 


121.3 4.3 118.3 3.1 123.4 4.4 119.8 3.3 118.6 5.2 128.4 6.5 122.9 5.3 122.4 ‘ 
ica Msgr ibat 125.3 3.3 123.2 41 128.1 3.8 122.3 24 119.9 | 132.5 3.2 126.5 ao 127.5 4.2 
ee rere 133.1 6.2 139.5 13.2 133.7 4.4 126.8 3.7 123.8 3.3 137.7 3.9 130.0 2.8 132.5 3.9 
1974 147.7 11.0 158.7 13.8 148.8 11.3 136.2 74 137.7 11.2 150.5 9.3 139.8 7.5 142.0 koe 
1975 161.2 9.1 172.1 8.4 164.5 10.6 142.3 45 150.6 9.4 168.6 12.0 152.2 8.9 153.9 8.4 


EYL SESE 170.5 5.8 177.4 3.1 174.6 61 147.6 3.7 165.5 9.9 184.7 9.5 159.8 5.0 162.7 5.7 
i ee Pe 181.5 6.5 188.0 8.0 186.5 6.8 154.2 4.5 177.2 71 202.4 9.6 167.7 4.9 172.2 5.8 
1978 195.3 7.6 206.2 9.7 202.6 8.6 159.5 3.4 185.8 49 219.4 8.4 176.2 5.1 183.2 6.4 
1979 217.7 11.5 228.7 10.9 227.5 12.3 166.4 4.3 212.8 14.5 240.1 9.4 187.6 6.5 196.3 7.2 

250.5 17.7 267.2 11.3 203.7 8.5 213.6 8.8 


TSB RES sees 272.3 10.2 267.8 ef, 293.2 11.4 186.6 5.2 281.3 12.3 295.1 10.4 219.0 7.5 233.3 9.2 
LY ees es 288.6 6.0 278.5 4.0 314.7 7.3 190.9 2.3 293.1 4.2 326.9 10.8 232.4 6.1 257.0 10.2 
Lt ee 297.4 3.0 284.7 Be 322.0 2.3 195.6 2.5 300.0 2.4 355.1 8.6 242.4 4.3 286.3 11.4 
NOR4 eS ee 307.6 3.4 295.2 3.7 329.2 me 199.1 1.8 313.9 4.6 377.7 6.4 251.2 3.6 304.9 6.5 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 


U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers 


General summary 


1 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
985 


Rees Sees ie 
[uly | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | duly | July | Fed. | mar. | Apr | May | June | duly 


All items 


Food and beverages 
Housing 

Apparel and upkeep 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Entertainment 


Commodities 
Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Durables 


Services 
Rent, residential 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Transportation services 
Medical care services 
Other services 


Special indexes: 


All items less food 
All items less homeowners’ costs 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel. . . 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)... 
Services less medical care 
Domestically produced farm foods 
Selected beef cuts 
Energy 

Energy commodities 
All items less energy 

All items less food and energy 

Commodities less food and energy 

Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar, 1967 = $1 
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311.7 


295.3 
338.1 
196.6 
312.9 
380.3 
255.3 
306.5 


280.6 
269.0 
274.3 
267.8 


364.5 
249.7 
109.7 
321.4 
410.9 
294.2 


312.0 
106.5 
266.8 
269.5 
311.9 
286.0 
109.0 
357.1 
279.0 
271.9 
428.3 
408.9 
303.1 
301.3 
253.0 
356.8 


$0.321 


317.4 


301.4 
343.3 
201.8 
314.3 
393.8 
261.3 
320.5 


284.0 
270.7 
274.7 
271.4 


373.5 
258.4 
108.9 
332.2 
425.3 
307.8 


317.4 
108.2 
268.6 
270.2 
310.8 
289.6 
111.3 
365.5 
284.8 
275.2 
411.4 
391.3 
310.9 
309.5 
258.1 
368.0 


$0.315 


318.8 


301.6 
344.7 
205.3 
316.7 
396.5 
262.2 
321.1 


285.3 
272.8 
277.9 
271.9 


375.0 
259.2 
111.5 
333.2 
428.1 
308.6 


$0.314 


320.1 


301.6 
345.9 
205.9 
320.0 
398.0 
263.3 
321.8 


286.8 
275.1 
281.5 
272.6 


376.2 
260.4 
109.8 
334.1 
429.4 
309.9 


320.8 
109.2 
272.8 
276.5 
318.1 
292.7 
112.2 
368.1 
283.3 
273.3 
424.4 
410.8 
312.7 
311.8 
260.0 
370.7 


$0.312 


321.3 


301.0 
348.5 
205.3 
321.4 
399.5 
263.6 
322.3 


287.0 
275.6 
283.1 
271.6 


378.9 
262.6 
110.9 
334.5 
403.9 
310.7 


322.4 
109.5 
273.4 
278.0 
320.7 
293.3 
112.8 
370.9 
281.9 
268.6 
431.7 
417.0 
313.3 
312.8 
259.6 
372.9 


$0.311 


322.3 


301.4 
350.4 
204.6 
321.8 
401.7 
264.8 
323.0 


286.9 
275.4 
283.5 
270.4 


381.3 
263.6 
112.7 
335.3 
433.0 
312.0 


323.6 
109.8 
273.1 
278.4 
321.7 
293.7 
113.7 
373.3 
281.8 
266.9 
436.8 
418.7 
313.9 
313.4 
259.0 
374.6 


$0.310 


322.8 


301.6 
351.6 
202.8 
321.8 
404.0 
265.7 
325.0 


286.5 
274.6 
282.9 
269.3 


383.3 
265.0 
113.2 
337.0 
435.8 
313.0 


307.5 


295.3 
328.7 
195.3 
315.2 
378.5 
251.4 
304.5 


280.1 
268.8 
276.2 
261.3 


358.2 
249.0 


319.6 
418.4 
292.8 


313.9 


301.2 
337.2 
200.7 
316.3 
392.0 
256.9 
317.1 


283.5 
271.1 
276.2 
266.2 


369.6 
257.5 
100.4 
328.1 
423.1 
304.2 


313.7 
100.5 
269.0 
271.7 
311.5 
289.8 
100.7 
361.6 
282.9 
276.5 
410.6 
391.8 
306.4 
304.3 
255.5 
363.6 


$0.319 


317.2 
101.4 
273.3 
278.2 
319.1 
293.4 
101.4 
364.1 
281.6 
274.8 
424.2 
411.6 
308.1 
306.4 
257.2 
366.2 


$0.316 


317.8 


300.8 
342.1 
204.2 
323.3 
397.7 
258.8 
318.8 


286.8 
276.0 
284.9 
266.3 


374.9 
261.8 
102.2 
329.9 
428.7 
307.2 


318.7 


301.2 
344.0 
203.7 
323.6 
399.8 
260.1 
319.5 


286.8 
275.8 
285.4 
265.1 


377.4 
262.7 
104.2 
330.6 
430.7 


$0.314 


319.1 


301.4 
345.0 
201.8 
323.5 
402.0 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


General summary 


Seapiciienae & att ay Go, Heelan ogee ooliple ace 
Cereals and bakery products ......-----++ ees eerece 
Cereals and cereal products (12/77 = 100) 


Flour and prepared flour mixes (12/77 = HOG) its, « et ns 
Gareal (taf = 100)! se ee hl Fade 
Rice, pasta, and cornmeal (12/77 = 3, a ge 
Bakery products (12/77 = 100)...---..---+-se500> 
Meee hraal. ace. wales oss se Ww ee ey Fae 
Other breads (12/77 = 100). .....-. +--+ see? 
Fresh biscuits, rolls, and muffins (12/77 = 100) 
Fresh cakes and cupcakes (12/77 = 100) .......--+ 


Cookies (12/77 = 100) 
Crackers, bread, and cracker products (12/77 = WOO) 2. 
Fresh sweetrolls, coffeecake, and donuts (12/77 = 100) . . 
Frozen and refrigerated bakery products and 
fresh pies, tarts, and turnovers (12/77 = 100) 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Meats, poultry, and fish 

Meats 

Beprand ved ina cf c6 cites nee i a oe ee ee 

Ground beef other thancanned......------55 

Chuck roast 

Round roast 

Round steak 

Sirloin steak 

Other beef and veal (12/77 = 100) 


Chops 
Ham other than canned (12/77 = 100) 
Sausage 
Canned ham 
Other pork (12/77 = 
Other meats 
Frankfurters 
Bologna, liverwurst, and salami (12/77 
Other lunchmeats (12/77 = 100) 
Lamb and organ meats (12/77 = 100) 


3 are CC Gai Bran tae 


Fresh whole chicken. ...------s sss ecerr? 
Fresh and frozen chicken parts (12/77 = 
Other poultry (12/77 = 100) ..-.------+e00> 
isnraneeSearoOd =. cfg ee ee woe Frist sie 
Canned fish and seafood 
Fresh and frozen fish and seafood (12/77 = 100} &-..- 


Dairy products 
Fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 
Fresh whole milk 

Other fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100).....--->- 
Processed dairy products 
Butter 

Cheese (12/77 = 100) 

Ice cream and related products (12/77 = LL ace 

Other dairy products (12/77 = 100) 


Fruits and vegetables 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Fresh fruits 
Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Other fresh fruits (12/77 = 100).....-----05- 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 
Lettuce 

Tomatoes 

Other fresh vegetables (12/77 = Ei} is, ove wee eo ont 


Processed fruits and vegetables ...----- +--+ seers 
Processed fruits (12/77 = 100) 
Frozen fruit and fruit juices (12/77 = 
Fruit juices other than frozen (12/77 = 
Canned and dried fruits (12/77 = 106) 


100) 
100) 


111. 4 
322.0 


147. 9 
155.8 
148.3 


320.0 
332.4 
346.9 
329.9 
271.8 
486.5 
163.6 
318.8 
455.6 
246.0 
237.3 
167.1 


309.2 
163.6 
163.9 
165.7 
161.2 


143.2 
401.4 


169.7 


259.2 


150. 8 
162.6 
153.0 


333.0 
354.1 
362.6 
318.5 
268.9 
448.6 
193.0 
346.3 
335.7 
339.7 
282.4 
205.0 


312.7 
166.9 
170.0 
170.1 
160.9 


301.6 


309.7 


298.4 
314.4 
168.1 
148.9 
193.0 
150.5 
165.7 
266.8 
158.6 
163.3 
169.4 
171.9 
168.6 
163.8 


174.2 


266.1 
273.7 
269.5 
275.3 
256.4 
280.0 
240.2 
257.1 
274.7 
171.1 
256.5 
278.6 
233.7 
119.5 
320.2 
257.4 
137.3 
268.6 
266.9 
156.4 
137.0 
140.2 
217.3 
215.7 
140.9 
141.6 
403.3 
133.7 
165.4 
172.1 


258.9 
140.6 
229.7 
141.2 
154.4 
263.9 
150.5 
162.1 
152.8 


332.1 
352.1 
362.9 
321.4 
281.6 
437.4 
193.2 
342.0 
338.3 
306.7 
322.4 
199.5 


313.0 
167.6 
172.3 
169.9 
161.3 


301.6 


309.6 


297.7 
314.8 
168.2 
147.5 
193.9 
150.7 
166.0 
266.2 
160.2 
161.4 
169.9 
172.2 
170.3 
165.0 


174.8 


263.6 
271.2 
266.4 
273.7 
256.1 
275.1 
238.8 
255.4 
273.5 
170.2 
249.0 
277.8 
226.1 
108.2 
316.2 
250.2 
135.9 
269.1 
267.8 
158.2 
136.4 
140.1 
216.7 
215.0 
140.3 
141.6 
402.8 
133.0 
165.5 
169.9 


258.3 - 


140.2 
229.1 
140.8 
154.2 
259.2 
149.9 
162.4 
154.7 


333.2 
353.5 
367.2 
328.8 
301.2 
444.3 
191.7 
340.8 
342.9 
263.5 
410.0 
191.5 


313.8 
168.5 
173.3 
711 
161.6 


301.0 


308.9 


296.2 
315.9 
169.4 
150.7 
194.6 
150.7 
166.4 
265.2 
159.9 
162.1 
171.2 
173.2 
172.0 
165.4 


175.7 


259.8 
267.8 
263.4 
269.0 
249.1 
266.2 
232.9 
251.4 
272.8 
169.0 
247.8 
274.8 
223.1 
109.5 
318.4 
252.8 
133.2 
268.3 
264.9 
157.5 
136.9 
139.6 
213.6 
209.2 
139.7 
140.5 
393.8 
134.0 
160.7 
159.9 


258.4 
139.8 
228.7 
140.1 
154.9 
262.6 
150.7 
162.9 
155.0 


330.3 
346.9 
381.9 
333.9 
277.0 
484.8 
201.9 
314.3 
369.4 
295.5 
232.9 
175.0 


315.0 
168.7 
174.4 
170.6 
161.7 


subgroups, and selected items 


All Urban Consumers 
1984 1985 


[aor [May [ Jone [ auty [ suly | feo. [ mar. [ Aor. [ may | Jone | sot 


301.4 


309.3 


296.0 
317.3 
169.8 
151.8 
194.7 
151.1 
167.3 
267.7 
160.4 
163.5 
170.4 
174.3 
172.9 
166.5 


176.0 


259.8 
268.0 
263.0 
267.4 
246.7 
261.1 
226.8 
248.1 
284.1 
168.6 
248.6 
271.6 
227.0 
111.1 
316.3 
249.9 
134.4 
269.6 
264.8 
157.0 
137.9 
141.9 
216.0 
213.7 
140.1 
141.5 
397.2 
133.6 
161.8 
158.3 


257.8 
139.8 
228.7 
139.9 
154.2 
262.8 
150.0 
161.9 
154.2 


329.0 
343.9 
380.8 
342.7 
285.7 
473.1 
199.8 
309.5 
399.4 
243.0 
218.9 
174.9 


315.5 
168.9 
173.6 
172.4 
161.3 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


301.6 


309.5 


296.2 
317.3 
170.2 
152.2 
144.6 
152.2 
167.1 
267.5 
159.8 
162.4 
170.6 
175.0 
173.2 
165.4 


176.4 


260.4 
268.0 
262.7 
264.7 
244.6 
20749 
226.7 
242.2 
280.0 
166.9 
253.1 
281.0 
233.5 
112.0 
317.4 
248.2 
137.2 
268.2 
261.5 
157.6 
137.0 
141.3 
214.7 
211.8 
140.1 
140.3 
402.7 
133.2 
165.4 
168.4 


257.8 
139.1 
227.4 
139.5 
155.1 
262.6 
151.3 
162.5 
155.2 


328.9 
343.1 
370.0 
347.9 
249.1 
474.7 
191.6 
317.9 
384.9 
297.5 
232.4 
174.9 


316.1 
169.3 
172.1 
173.1 
162.9 


1984 


295.3 


302.8 


291.0 
304.9 
165.2 
147.5 
188.0 
151.4 
160.1 
256.6 
157.8 
154.6 
161.8 
167.1 
162.0 
165.6 


162.1 


263.9 
270.4 
266.6 
272.4 
253.7 
277.3 
235.1 
247.7 
288.4 
169.1 
254.8 
276.3 
240.1 
108.3 
322.9 
252.0 
141.1 
267.5 
263.8 
154.8 
136.4 
142.0 
218.8 
225.4 
144.4 
131.5 
385.5 
133.9 
154.8 
183.7 


157. 0 
317.8 


166.1 


306.5 


161.4 


301.2 


309.0 


297.0 
311.9 
167.5 
148.4 
194.1 
150.2 
164.2 
262.8 
160.5 
159.7 
166.8 
172.5 
169.2 
167.7 


164.9 


266.3 
274.0 
270.0 
276.2 
257.7 
293.9 
242.2 
256.4 
273.7 
169.5 
258.0 
282.6 
238.5 
114.9 
322.1 
262.9 
139.1 
269.6 
268.0 
156.6 
136.2 
143.6 
217.0 
214.0 
141.3 
142.3 
401.2 
133.2 
164.9 
170.2 


258.3 
140.0 
228.7 
140.8 
155.1 
267.6 
151.3 
161.7 
153.4 


327.1 
344.9 
347.0 
319.5 
267.9 
408.7 
184.6 
343.2 
327.5 
341.7 
285.6 
202.8 


309.9 
166.4 
169.3 
169.1 
161.1 


301.6 


309.3 


296.9 
312.7 
168.7 
149.1 
195.2 
151.7 
164.4 
262.5 
161.0 
158.8 
167.4 
172.9 
170.2 
166.9 


166.8 


265.6 
273.0 
268.9 
276.2 
257.7 
288.9 
244.2 
254.5 
276.3 
170.0 
255.8 
282.2 
232.1 
116.5 
320.3 
261.9 
136.6 
267.8 
265.7 
156.4 
134.9 
142.7 
214.8 
213.2 
138.8 
140.7 
403.1 
133.3 
166.0 
172.7 


257.8 
139.8 
228.5 
140.5 
154.7 
266.6 
150.9 
161.1 
153.2 


326.8 
344.2 
348.3 
322.4 
281.0 
399.0 
185.4 
340:7 
331.0 
311.9 
326.0 
198.0 


310.0 
166.9 
171.4 
168.7 
161.3 


1985 


301.4 


309.2 


296.1 
313.1 
168.8 
147.8 
196.2 
151.9 
164.7 
261.9 
162.7 
157.3 
168.0 
173.2 
171.9 
167.9 


167.2 


262.9 
270.3 
265.7 
274.4 
257.4 
283.6 
242.5 
252.1 
274.5 
169.1 
248.2 
281.8 
224.5 
105.5 
315.9 
254.3 
135.2 
268.2 
266.0 
158.2 
134.4 
142.4 
214.4 
212.7 
138.3 
140.8 
401.9 
132.8 
165.6 
170.6 


257.2 
139.4 
Pa: 
140.1 
154.4 
262.0 
150.3 
161.4 
155.0 


328.1 
346.1 
353.7 
329.7 
300.1 
407.4 
184.8 
339.5 
335.8 
266.9 
413.5 
190.5 


310.5 
167.9 
172.6 
170.1 
161.7 


300.8 


308.4 


294.6 
314.1 
169.9 
150.9 
197.0 
151.8 
165.0 
260.8 
162.3 
157.8 
169.0 
174.2 
173.6 
168.3 


168.3 


259.2 
267.1 
262.9 
269.8 
250.4 
274.2 
236.4 
249.0 
276.0 
167.9 
246.9 
278.7 
221.0 
106.7 
318.1 
257.3 
132.5 
267.6 
263.1 
157.5 
135.0 
142.6 
211.1 
207.0 
137.6 
139.3 
394.9 
133.7 


160.7 - 


160.5 


257.3 
139.1 
227.4 
139.4 
155.2 
265.1 
151.1 
161.9 
155.4 


324.8 
338.7 
367.1 
336.4 
276.0 
442.6 
194.6 
313.2 
362.3 
301.6 
234.7 
174.1 


312.0 
168.1 
173.7 
169.6 
161.9 


301.2 


308.8 


294.5 
315.7 
170.5 
152.2 
197.1 
152.2 
165.9 
263.6 
162.8 
159.2 
168.4 
175.2 
174.7 
169.5 


168.5 


259.3 
267.3 
262.5 
268.1 
247.9 
270.0 
230.6 
245.7 
286.2 
167.5 
248.0 
275.3 
225.3 
108.4 
316.3 
254.7 
133.8 
268.8 
263.6 
156.9 
135.8 
144.8 
219.7 
211.5 
138.0 
140.5 
396.4 
139.2 
161.9 
158.9 


256.7 
139.0 
227.4 
139.1 
154.4 
265.5 
150.2 
160.8 
154.4 


323.5 
335.7 
365.9 
346.5 
283.9 
430.0 
192.1 
308.6 
393.8 
246.0 
220.1 
174.7 


312.5 
168.3 
172.8 
171.3 
161.3 


301.4 


309.0 


299.6 
315.7 
170.9 
152.5 
197.1 
153.4 
165.8 
263.2 
162.2 
158.0 
168.5 
176.1 
175.1 
168.3 


169.1 


259.7 
266.9 
262.0 
265.1 
245.8 
266.8 
230.0 
238.8 
282.5 
165.5 
252.1 
284.6 
231.5 
109.1 
317.4 
252.7 
136.4 
267.2 
259.5 
157.5 
135.0 
144.0 
212.1 
209.1 
137.8 
139.4 
400.9 
132.8 
165.0 
169.1 


256.6 
138.3 
226.1 
138.7 
155.4 
268.4 
151.6 
161.4 
155.5 


323.9 
336.0 
356.7 
351.0 
247.6 
436.3 
184.6 
317.5 
380.3 
301.8 
235.1 
174.3 


313.1 
168.8 
171.3 
172.1 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


General summary Se ae ee ELK 1985 
[uly | Feo. [ Mar. [Avr [ may [ June [uy [uy [ Feo. | mar | apr. [ May | June | ly 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued ts 
Processed vegetables (12/77 = 100) 147.2 | 147.5 | 147.1} 147.1 | 148.1 | 148.4 | 148.6 | 146.0 | 146.4] 146.0] 145.9 | 146.9] 147.2 | 147.4 
Frozen vegetables (12/77 = 100) 155.1 | 159.6 | 159.0 | 160.0 | 161.0 | 161.1} 162.7} 156.7 | 161.6 | 160.9 | 162.0 : 163.1 | 164.8 


Cut corn and canned beans except lima (12/77 = 100)... 152.3 | 150.0} 150.2] 149.7 | 150.6 | 150.6} 150.8 | 149.7 | 147.4 | 147.5 | 147.1 147.9 | 148.3 
Other canned and dried vegetables (12/77 = 100) .... 140.6 | 140.1 | 139.6 | 139.2 | 140.2} 140.8 | 140.3 | 138.9} 138.5 | 138.1 | 137.6 139.2 | 138.6 


Other foods at home 353.1 | 359.8 | 360.5 | 360.8 | 361.3 | 360.8 | 360.6 | 353.5 | 360.2 | 361.0 | 361.3 j 361.3 | 361.1 
Sugar and sweets 391.8 | 394.8] 394.8 | 396.1 | 397.6 | 398.3 | 400.2 | 391.1 | 394.4 | 394.2 | 395.5 f : 399.8 
Candy and chewing gum (12/77 = 100) 161.3 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 164.2 | 164.5 | 165.6] 165.8} 161.0} 162.7 | 163.2 | 164.1 ; , 165.7 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners (12/77 = 100) . . 171.0 | 171.5} 170.8 | 169.3 } 170.1 | 169.6} 171.2 | 172.2 | 172.8 | 172.0 | 170.6 : ; 172.6 
Other sweets (12/77 = 100) 159.4 | 160.9 | 160.6 | 162.7 | 164.0] 163.3 | 164.6 | 157.0 | 158.4} 158.1 | 160.3 
Fats and oils (12/77 = 100) 291.4 | 295.1 | 294.9 | 294.0 | 294.0 | 296.0 | 297.8 | 291.0 | 294.7 | 294.3 |) 293.7 
Margarine : 293.2 | 296.8 | 297.6 | 297.0 | 298.8 | 301.9 | 307.2 | 291.1 | 294.0 | 2945 | 294.4 
Nondairy substitutes and peanut butter (12/77 = 100) ... 153.2 | 159.7 | 159.9 | 160.0 | 159.6 | 159.3 | 160.0 | 151.3 } 157.6 | 157.7 | 158.1 
Other fats, oils, and salad dressings (12/77 = 100)..... 152.7 | 152.8 | 152.3 | 151.6 | 151.2] 152.6 153.5 | 153.0 }. 152.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages 442.7 | 452.7 | 454.0 | 454.0 | 454.1 | 451.5 : 454.2 | 455.5 | 455.6 
Cola drinks, excluding diet cola 315.1 | 325.9 | 326.4 | 325.5 | 324.9 | 321.2 : é 323.2 | 323.6 | 322.7 
Carbonated drinks, including diet cola (12/77 = 100) .... 150.5 | 149.8 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.2 | 150.5 ; : 147.4 | 147.4] 148.3 
Roasted coffee ... 374.8 | 379.5 | 381.4 | 378.9 | 379.9 | 380.5 373.3 | 375.2 | 372.8 
Freeze dried and instant coffee 366.9 | 375.5 | 376.5 | 378.9 | 380.0 | 380.9 ; 374.5 | 375.6 | 378.0 
Other noncarbonated drinks (12/77 147.4 | 152.4] 153.6 | 153.8 |} 153.1 152.7 152.7 |} 154.0 | 154.1 
Other prepared foods 285.4 | 291.5 | 292.2 | 292.8 | 293.4 | 293.4 f 292.9 | 293.7 | 294.2 
Canned and packaged soup (12/77 145.6 | 150.7 | 149.8 | 150.7 | 151.4 | 151.8 162:5)} 151.7 | 152.6 
Frozen prepared foods (12/77 = 100) 159.1 | 165.3 | 165.7 | 165.8 | 164.7 | 164.8 5 164.0 | 1644] 1648 
Snacks (12/77 = 100) 166.0 | 169.5 | 169.5 | 169.3 | 170.3 |} 170.1 é 172.0 | 171.9 | 171.8 
Seasonings, olives, pickles, and relish (12/77 = 100) ... 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.0 |} 167.9 | 168.5 ; 166.6 ‘ : 167.1 | 167.1 | 166.8 
Other condiments (12/77 = 100) 160.0 | 161.1 | 161.6 | 162.6] 163.5 | 164.6 , 162.9 | 163.4 | 164.3 
Miscellaneous prepared foods (12/77 = 100) ‘ 154.9 |} 157.1 | 159.6 | 159.7 | 160.6 | 160.6 : : 157.1 | 159.7 | 159.8 
Other canned and packaged prepared foods (12/77 = 100) . . 161.6 | 153:6 | 153.6 | 153.9 | 153.7 ] 153.5 j : 154.9 | 154.9 | 155.1 


Food away from home 334.4 | 341.4 | 342.6 | 343.9 | 345.1 | 346.9 ‘ : 344.6 | 345.8 | 347.1 
Lunch (12/77 = 100) 161.5 | 164.9 | 165.5 | 165.9 | 166.4 | 167.0 166.5 | 167.0 | 167.4 
Dinner (12/77 = 100) 161.0 | 164.7 | 165.3 | 166.1 | 166.6 | 167.8 ! A 166.6 | 167.2 | 168.0 


Other meals and snacks (12/77 = 100) 165.5 | 168.1 | 168.8 | 169.7 | 170.4 | 171.3 A : 168.6 | 169.3 | 170.1 
Alcoholic beverages... . 222.5 | 225.8 | 226.5 | 226.7 | 227.7 | 227.8 : : 229.1 | 229.9 | 229.9 


Alcoholic beverages at home (12/77 = 100) 142.8 | 1443 | 144.8 | 144.7 | 145.2 | 145.3 5 : 146.5 | 147.1 | 146.9 
Beer and ale 231.5 | 234.5 | 235.9 | 235.4 | 235.7 | 236.3 : : 233.4 | 234.7 | 234.2 
Whiskey 153.5 | 154.8) 154.9 | 154.7 | 155.6 | 155.3 : : 154.7 | 154.9} 154.6 
Wine 232.5 | 234.4 | 234.2 | 234.9 | 236.5 | 235.2 : : 242.0 | 241.8 | 242.6 
Other alcoholic beverages (12/77 = 100) 122.7 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 124.7 | 125.1 | 125.5 : : 123.7 | 124.2 | 124.4 

Alcoholic beverages away from home (12/77 = 100) 155.5 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 161.5 | 162.8] 162.9 : 4 161.5 | 161.8 | 162.7 


HOUSING 338.1 | 343.6 | 344.7 | 345.9 | 348.5 | 350.4 : ; 337.2 | 338.2 | 339.5 
Shelter (CPI-U) 362.1 | 373.3 | 374.3 | 375.9 | 379.5 | 381.0 


Renters’ costs 108.9 | 112.4 | 112.9} 113.5 | 119.5 | 115.1 
Rent, residential 249.7 | 258.4 | 259.2 | 260.4 | 267.6 | 263.6 
Other renters’ costs 375.7 | 381.9 | 386.1 | 390.9 | 396.5 | 401.6 

Homeowners’ costs 106.2 | 110.7 | 110.8} 111.3 | 112.4] 112.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent 107.7 | 110.7 | 110.9 | 111.3] 112.5 | 112.8 
Household insurance 106.7 } 109.5 | 110.4} 111.4 | 112.0 | 112.7 

Maintenance and repairs 360.3 | 366.8 | 370.0 | 368.0 | 366.2 | 367.6 
Maintenance and repair services 411.6 | 415.8 | 422.2 | 418.2] 416.0 | 423.2 
Maintenance and repair commodities 263.1 | 270.5 | 270.6 | 270.4 | 264.2 | 265.7 


Shelter (CPI-W) 
Rent, residential 


Other renters’ costs 
Lodging while out of town 
Tenants’ insurance (12/77 = 100) 
Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commodities 
Paint and wallpaper, supplies, tools, and 
equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Lumber, awnings, glass, and masonry (12/77 = 100) 
Plumbing, electrical, heating, and cooling 
supplies (12/77 = 100) 
Miscellaneous supplies and equipment (12/77 = 100) 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


Re tech vee ele ets ballon 393.9 | 386.5 | 388.2 | 388.7 | 393.0 | 399.4 | 399.9 | 395.4 387.5 | 389.2 | 389.7 | 393.8 | 400.9 | 401.2 


LATA pana sce et GC cue SU, Gi En Re 496.5 | 480.8 | 482.2 | 483.0 | 490.0 | 497.7 | 497.3 496.1 | 480.3 | 481.6 | 482.3 | 488.9 | 497.7 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 2... 1 ee ee es 637.4 | 623.4 | 620.8 | 623.5 | 620.8 | 612.0 | 601.9 640.0 | 625.7 | 623.1 | 625.9 | 623.2 | 614.3°] 604.2 
GEIR. cout eect cee) cat nen OR cic eR ae me Cc 646.2 | 628.4 | 626.3 | 630.1 | 627.0 | 616.9 | 604.9 648.8 | 631.3 | 628.7 | 632.5 | 629.5 | 619.3 | 607.3 


(Othentuels (6/78. = 100)... 226-2 62s eee ee eee 493.7 | 194.9 | 194.2 | 193.7 | 192.9 | 192.2 | 192.2 194.4 | 195.5 |194.7 | 193.7 | 193.4 | 192.8 | 192.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 1... - 22s eee eee ee eee 459.1 | 443.3 | 445.5 | 445.9 | 454.7 | 465.6 | 467.1 458.2 | 442.3 | 444.4 | 444.6 | 453.0 | 465.1 | 466.3 
B(ectricity MR. Cece te eds. os we ale re eae 368.7 | 352.6 | 354.2 | 355.7 | 358.4 | 377.6 | 378.5 369.0 | 351.7 | 353.2 | 354.6 | 357.4 | 378.2 | 379.1 
Wtlityapiped)/gas | fet. Rt te ee Ee 589.7 | 576.8 | 580.1 | 578.2 | 598.9 | 590.3 | 592.8 585.1 | 574.3 | 577.2 | 575.0 | 594.1 | 586.2 | 588.0 


Other utilities and public services... 2... 2s eee eee 230.6 | 234.3 | 236.3 | 236.4 | 236.8 | 241.1 | 242.8 231.7 | 235.1 | 237.2 | 237.3 | 237.7 | 242.0 | 243.7 


Telephone:SemnvicOS «csi we ee ne 188.1 | 189.1] 191.3 | 191.1 | 191.4 | 195.7 | 197.2 188.7 | 189.5 | 191.2 | 191.7 | 192.0 | 196.2 | 197.7 
Local charges (12/77 = 100) ...--. 60 -- esse errree 462.3 | 164.6 | 167.7 | 167.5 | 167.7 | 175.4 | 177.9 163.1 | 164.9 | 168.2 | 168.0} 168.2 | 175.8 | 178.4 
Interstate toll calls (12/77 = 100) ...-.-- eevee rere 416.2 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 116.8) 113.5 | 111.6 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.6 | 116.6} 117.2} 113.9 | 112.0 


Intrastate toll calls (12/77 = 100) .....---20ee sees 425.9 | 123.9 | 124.3 | 124.2 | 123.9 | 124.4 | 125.9 425.7 | 123.9 | 124.2 | 124.2 | 123.8 | 124.3 | 125.9 
Water and sewerage maintenance... . 2. - ee eee ere 376.6 | 391.3} 391.4 | 393.2 | 394.2 398.5 | 400.3 | 381.0 | 395.0 | 395.1 | 396.8 397.9 | 402.5 | 404.5 
Household furnishings and operations ©... 2... - +. eee 241.9 | 246.2 | 246.9 | 247.9 | 247.6 | 247.1 | 246.5 938.3 | 242.6 | 243.2 | 244.1 | 244.0 | 249.3 | 242.6 
HAUGGTUNMISHINGS Wa siansls  aivnsen mi Glen goo (si sc tet segeia® 497.9 | 200.7 | 200.6 | 201.7 | 201.2 | 200.0 | 198.8 195.6 | 198.3 | 198.2 | 199.2 | 198.9 | 197.6 196.2 
Textile housefurnishings ...-..-+-- secre seers sees 932.9 | 244.5 | 241.4 | 239.5 | 243.2 | 240.6 | 236.2 236.4 | 247.9 | 245.2 | 243.0 | 247.2 | 244.2 239.5 
Household linens (12/77 = 100) .....--. e+e eee ere 136.6 | 146.6 | 142.2 | 140.5 | 143.8 | 140.9 | 137.1 137.7 | 147.9 | 143.5 | 141.7 | 144.8 | 141.9 138.2 
Curtains, drapes, slipcovers, and sewing 7 
materiaisid aime 100) saat eo bs ee ee 2 154.2 | 158.6 | 159.3 | 158.7 | 159.9 | 159.7 158.0 | 158.6 | 162.3 | 163.8 |} 163.0 | 165.1 | 164.5 162.4 
Furnitureand bedding .-..- +. ses eee ee rete ett 992.1 | 225.0 | 226.7 | 231.7 | 229.1 | 229.2 997.0 | 218.4 | 221.5 | 223.1 | 228.0 | 226.2 | 226.0 223.2 
Bedroom furniture (12/77 = 100) ....---. sees er eee 151.5 | 154.7 | 156.5 | 165.5 | 162.2 | 162.0 459.0 | 148.1 | 151.2 | 152.1 | 161.2 | 158.7 | 158.4 155.2 
ici ICE? = 1108) © 0: GIRS ona SonCry RNC ICRD RDFa aC nse 421.9 | 121.3 | 121.4 | 124.5 | 123.2 | 123.9 | 123.1 422.1 | 120.7 | 121.0 } 123.7 | 123.1 } 123.4 | 121.8 
Living room chairs and tables (12/77 = AOU the eee 426.3 | 125.9 | 126.7 | 126.9 | 126.7 | 128.2 426.6 | 127.2 | 126.9 | 128.1 | 128.1 | 127.9 | 129.1 127.5 
Gthersurniture (12/77 = 100) 2. ee eet eee eee 144.7 | 148.5 | 149.8 | 149.1 | 148.0 | 146.8 146.7 | 140.2 | 144.6 | 145.2 | 145.0 | 144.3 | 142.8 142.7 
Appliances including TV and sound equipment ......-..-+--- 447.2 | 145.8 | 145.4 | 145.3 | 144.1} 142.8 442.3 | 148.4 | 147.9 | 147.6 | 147.3 | 146.0 | 144.2 144.1 
Television and sound equipment .....--- +s essere 101.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 97.8 96.4 96.4 | 100.2 98.6 98.5 97.9 96.7 95.3 95.4 
TEOVISIONGM Sore ick. heirs iss cree en a 94.5 91.9 92.3 90.9 89.4 88.5 88.2 93.0 90.5 91.0 89.5 88.0 87.2 87.1 
Sound equipment (12/77 = 100) ...--. +++ s eee 408.2 | 107.6 | 106.9 | 107.2 | 106.1 | 104.4 404.6 | 107.2 | 106.4 | 105.7 | 106.0 | 104.8 | 103.1 103.4 
Household appliances .....----- 22s + cere cre re: 187.1 | 186.5 | 185.7 | 186.6 | 185.9 | 184.2 183.7 | 188.4 | 189.2 | 188.8 | 189.5 | 189.1 187.2 | 186.4 
Refrigerators and home freezers ...-------- +--+ 0> 494.2 | 197.2 | 195.2 | 196.0 | 195.2 | 193.8 493.1 | 199.8 | 203.3 | 201.0 | 201.8 | 200.9 499.8 | 199.5 
Laundry equipment .....----- 22s errr eres 145.5 | 147.1 | 148.4] 148.5 | 147.1 | 147.1 146.2 | 146.0 | 147.9 | 149.3 | 149.6 | 148.3 148.5 | 146.9 
Other household appliances (12/77 = 100) ...------ 423.2 | 121.8 | 121.2 | 121.9 | 121.6 | 120.1 420.0 | 121.4 | 119.8 | 119.7 | 120.2 } 120.1 118.5 | 118.0 
Stoves, dishwashers, vacuums, and sewing 
machines (12/77 = 100) .....----+--+-5-> 421.7 | 122.4 | 122.7 | 122.8 | 122.9 | 120.3 119.3 | 120.0 | 120.7 | 121.2 | 121.0 | 121.4 118.6 | 116.8 
Office machines, small electric appliances, and 
air conditioners (12/77 = 100) ....----.s+-s- 424.9 | 121.4 | 120.0 | 121.3 | 120.7 | 120.2 419.3 | 122.9} 118.7] 117.9 | 119.1 | 118.6 118.1 | 118.7 
Other household equipment (12/77 = 100) ...---------205 142.1 | 145.1 | 144.9 | 144.9 | 145.6 | 144.8 144.8 | 139.5 | 142.6 | 142.1 | 141.9 ] 142.4 141.8 | 142.0 
Floor and window coverings, infants’, laundry, 
cleaning, and outdoor equipment (12/77 = U0) tess Ae a 147.0 | 153.0 | 152.2 | 151.1 | 12.4 | 149.7 452.0 | 137.8 | 142.4 | 142.4 | 140.7 | 141.5 139.1] 141.2 
Clocks, lamps, and decor items (12/77 = 100) Re cs a ete ret 435.5 | 137.3 | 135.8 | 136.6 | 138.9 | 137.9 437.1 | 130.7 | 133.2 | 131.6 ] 132.2 | 134.4 134.0 | 133.3 
Tableware, serving pieces, and nonelectric 
kitchenware (12/77 = 100) ..-.----+ +e scree ree 147.2 | 147.0 | 148.3 | 148.2 | 148.4 | 149.1 147.4 | 143.3 | 142.4 | 144.8 | 144.1 | 144.4 145.2 | 143.8 
Lawn equipment, power tools, and other 
Rardware (IZ? = 100) Sse ee ee ee be 135.2 | 141.2 | 140.4 | 140.6 | 140.3 | 139.1 140.4 | 140.7 | 146.0 | 144.9 | 145.1 | 144.7 149.3 | 145.0 
Housekeeping, SUppleS. os ges ee ee ee te te 303.8 | 311.5 | 311.8 | 312.6 | 312.9 313.6 | 313.1 | 301.0 | 308.5 | 308.9 | 309.8 310.0 | 310.8 | 310.3 
Soaps and detergents ....---2-2ercr eer s erste 999.8 | 309.1 | 308.6 | 309.4 | 309.2 310.5 | 309.4 | 295.3 | 304.3 | 303.9 | 304.8 304.6 | 305.9 | 304.8 
Other laundry and cleaning products (12/77 = NOO)isite, cuesotsrakeasas 454.9 | 158.8 | 159.1 | 157.8 | 167.5 158.4 | 159.0 | 153.6 | 157.2 | 157.6 | 156.5 156.1 | 156.9 } 157.5 
Cleansing and toilet tissue, paper towels and napkins (12/77 = 100) . . 453.7 | 158.7 | 160.0 | 161.4 | 162.3 162.0 | 162.1 | 153.7 | 158.4 | 159.7 | 161.0 161.9 | 161.8 | 161.8 
Stationery, stationery supplies, and gift wrap (12/77 = 100) ....- 143.7 | 145.3 | 146.0 | 147.3 | 146.7 146.8 | 146.7 | 147.1 | 149.0 | 149.8 | 151.1 150.6 | 150.7 | 150.6 
Miscellaneous household products (12/77 = NOW ene: Setare “noe aoe 161.2 | 163.9 | 163.9 | 163.6 | 163.8 163.7 | 164.3 | 155.9 | 158.4 | 158.6 | 158.2 158.5 | 158.3 | 159.0 
Lawn and garden supplies (12/77 = {ON ee ae ese 444.9 | 149.8 | 148.6 | 150.0 | 150.5 | 151.5 149.3 | 138.7 | 143.9 | 142.4 | 144.3 | 144.8 145.7 | 143.1 
HousekeepingiserviceS .. 2. 62. b ee eee eee ees 327.6 | 333.9 | 337.4 | 337.9 | 338.0 338.3 | 339.8 | 328.2 | 334.9 | 338.5 | 339.0 339.2 | 339.5 | 341.0 
[EGE TOS. < ccmby Sckcigoe -ICIMCACANCS Ne eae CRC aa ee mR 937.5 | 349.4 | 371.9 | 371.9 | 371.9 371.9 | 371.9 | 337.5 | 349.8 | 372.7 | 372.7 372.7 | 372.7 | 372.7 
Moving, storage, freight, household laundry, and 
drycleaning services (12/77 = HOO): Seeetemar- Mae ehenn 174.5 | 180.2 | 181.4 | 182.1 | 182.4 182.9 | 185.0 | 174.9 | 180.9 | 182.0) 182.6 182.9 | 183.3 ) 185.2 
Appliance and furniture repair (Qi 100) We = ae 150.9 | 155.8 | 156.4 | 156.7 | 156.6 156.9 | 158.2 | 148.9 | 153.4 | 154.0 | 154.4 154.5 | 154.8 | 155.9 
APPAREI CAND UPKEEP rece osssrasceese ee 196.6 | 201.8 | 205.3 | 205.9 | 205.3 904.6 | 202.8 | 195.3 | 200.7 | 204.2 | 204.9 204.2 | 203.7 | 201.8 
Apparel commodities ......---2-- +e 2serer ctr et 183.0 | 187.5 | 191.3 | 191.8 | 191.0 490.2 | 188.0 | 182.4 | 187.2 | 190.9) 191.5 490.7 | 190.0 | 187.8 
Apparel commodities less footwear... 178.9 | 183.7 | 187.6 | 188.2 | 187.3 486.3 | 184.1 | 177.9 | 183.1 | 187.0 | 187.7 186.8 | 185.8 | 183.7 
Mens TANGINOVS! eens ctr cee ty ne ea ese 489.8 | 192.8 | 195.2 | 197.4 | 197.8 496.4 | 194.5 | 189.9 | 193.1 | 195.7 | 197.8 198.2 | 196.6 | 194.8 
Menlo (iaine= 100), ports ce ses ee 419.3 | 121.6 | 123.2 | 124.7 | 124.9 123.7 | 122.5 | 119.6 | 122.2 | 123.8 | 125.4 425.5 | 124.1 | 123.1 
Suits, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100)......-- 413.2 | 112.2 | 113.5 | 115.7 | 115.3 414.2 | 111.9 | 106.2 | 105.5 | 106.5 | 108.6 108.2 | 107.2 | 105.0 
Goats and jacketsee eh ere ee ey es 96.1 | 100.9 | 100.7 | 100.4 | 101.0 98.1 95.7 99.6 | 103.3 | 103.0 | 103.3 | 103.9 } 101.4 98.5 
Furnishings and special clothing (1277 = 100) 2. 3... 145.6 | 149.0 | 150.6 | 151.3 | 151.6 151.6 | 151.6 | 141.8] 144.8 | 146.0 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.9 | 147.3 
ShintSi( QU el OU) eae aerace eats eee cae 125.6 | 128.0 | 130.6 | 132.5 | 133.4 432.3 | 130.8 | 127.7 | 130.5 | 133.7 135.5 | 136.2 | 134.7 } 133.0 
Dungarees, jeans, and trousers (d2777 = 100) ...---- 444.3 | 115.4 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 119.1 417.5 | 117.5 | 117.2 | 121.6 | 123.8 125.7 | 125.5 | 123.7 | 123.6 
Bove Noire U0) ke teenies «ros eet nate nis ta 424.1 | 124.4} 125.9 | 126.6 | 127.2 427.5 | 126.3 | 122.7 | 122.8 | 124.5 125.2 | 126.0 | 125.9 | 124.7 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, and shirts (12/77 = 100) ...-- 420.8 | 116.2 | 120.0 | 121.9 } 122.2 422.1 | 120.7 | 123.1 | 117.3 | 122.0 123.6 | 124.2 | 123.5 | 122.3 
Furnishings (12/77 = 100) ..-.------ 2 see eee 136.5 | 138.9 | 138.2 | 138.8 | 140.6 141.0 | 141.2 | 132.2 | 134.5 | 133.8 134.4 | 136.4 | 136.7 | 136.5 
Suits, trousers, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) .. 421.8 | 125.1 | 125.6 | 125.3 | 125.8 426.3 | 124.8 | 119.0 | 122.81 123.2 423.1 | 123.6 | 123.8 1 122.3 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—uU.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


aay [ree [war [oer | way [soe [aay [iy | Fem] mar [me [tay [ne [dy 


Women's and girls’ .... . siti ied Picts wrseee . 164.1 | 169.9 | 170.0 | 168.0 | 166.5 | 163.4 : : 171.5 | 172.0 | 169.7 : 165.0 
Women's (12/77 = 100 Ore i. 2 Ware me anetor 109.3 | 113.4] 113.6 | 111.9 : 108.7 f , | 115.2 | 113.3 
Coats and jackets ... . ate : 161.0 | 164.8 | 168.2 | 159.5 150.7 ; ; 3 172.7 | 163.5 
Dresses ar ol ee ee 172.3 | 182.5 | 178.7 | 179.1 : 168.1 ‘ f 2 166.9 | 167.3 
Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) ; Y 98.6 | 102.4 | 103.2 | 102.1 103.6 | 102.6 


Underwear, nightwear, and hosiery (12/77 = 100) ; 139.0 | 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.4 ; ; i d h 140.5 | 140.9 
Suits (12/77 = 100) .. ' 80.9 88.7 89.1 82.6 . 5 : ; 108.9 | 100.6 


Girls’ (12/77 = 100) : f 108.3 | 110.7 | 110.7 | 110.7 : é A : i 111.0 | 110.8 
Coats, jackets, dresses, and suits (12/77 = 100) ...... y 100.3 | 105.1 | 102.0} 101.8 ; 4 : R ; 102.4 | 102.0 
Separates and sportswear (12/77 = 100) ate : 103.4 | 105.0 | 106.8 | 107.0 H J j iS { 107.5 | 107.3 
Underwear, nightwear, hosiery, and 

accessories (12/77 = 100) .......... ae ; 130.5 | 130.7 | 132.1] 132.2 y ; : Y . 131.1 | 131.2 

Infants’ and toddlers’ .......... ‘ 298.8 | 302.1 | 295.3 | 298.3 : ; : } 306.4 | 310.6 
Other apparel commodities .............0.05. ; ! 215.5 | 216.9 | 215.8 | 215.1 f : t ; : 203.3 | 202.7 
Sewing materials and notions (12/77 = 100) .......... , 122.0 | 122.9 | 121.4 | 123.0 . : ; : : 119.8 | 121.4 
Jewelry and luggage (12/77 = 100) i Poon F 146.6 | 147.6 | 147.3 | 145.9 2 F A p ; 136.8 | 135.5 


Footwear 4: (aaa 5 eee ‘ 210.1 | 213.1 | 213.2 | 213.2 é ; 4 h é 213.3 | 213.3 
Men's (12/77 = 100) 2 ieee ae 4 136.5 | 139.1 | 139.1 | 139.8 ; ' d ; 141.1] 141.8 
Boys’ and girls’ (12/77 = 100) ‘ ; 136.9 | 137.1 | 134.5 | 134.5 . f ; : : 136.9 | 137.1 
Women's (12/77 = 100) s 124.6 | 127.0 | 128.6 | 128.1 : 4 , y : 124.6 | 123.9 


Apparel services 3 316.0 | 317.1 | 318.4 | 319.4 x 4 : é 316.1 | 317.0 


Laundry and drycleaning other than coin operated b 189.3 | 190.2 | 190.8 | 191.4 ; A . é 3 188.8 | 189.4 
Other apparel services (12/77 = 100) A 163.9 | 164.3 | 165.2 | 165.7 : £ : " 166.5 | 167.0 


TRANSPORTATION E ; 314.3 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 321.4 : E ; ; : 322.0 
308.7 | 311.0 | 314.6 | 316.0 : ; : : t 318.0 


New cars 4 213.9 | 214.1 | 214.1 | 214.5 : ; ; : ; 213.4 
Used cars ; 384.6 | 386.1 | 386.4 | 384.2 § ‘ l : : 386.4 
Gasoline i 351.6 | 351.6 | 373.8 | 381.4 3 é ; 4 k 375.3 
Automobile maintenance and repair 7 348.2 | 348.5 | 348.2 | 349.6 
Body work (12/77 = 100) ; 178.4 | 178.3 | 178.2 | 178.6 
Automobile drive train, brake, and miscellaneous 
mechanical repair (12/77 = 100) ‘ 170.2 | 170.6 | 170.9 | 171.1 
Maintenance and servicing (12/77 = 100) . ; 157.4 | 157.2 | 156.8 | 157.9 
Power plant repair (12/77 = 100) P 166.6 | 167.0 | 167.0 | 167.5 
Othe private transportation ; 284.4 | 284.5 | 285.8 | 285.6 
Other private transportation commodities i 203.8 | 201.9 | 202.8 | 201.3 
Motor oil, coolant, and other products (12/77 = 100) ‘ 156.0 | 156.4 | 156.1 | 155.7 
Automobile parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) , 128.3 | 126.8 | 127.6 | 126.5 
; 174.0 | 171.4 | 173.0} 171.1 
Other parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) : 133.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 132.9 
Other private transportation services : 308.5 | 309.1 | 310.5 | 310.7 
Automobile insurance : 346.3 | 348.3 | 351.8 | 354.2 
Automobile finance charges (12/77 = 100) . 168.1 | 166.6 | 165.6 | 163.3 
Automobile rental, registration, and other fees (12/77 = 100)... . ; 159.1 | 159.6 | 159.9 | 159.7 
State registration } 213.6 | 214.6 | 2146] 214.6 
Drivers’ licenses (12/77 = 100) 5 164.6 | 1646 | 164.6 | 164.8 
Vehicle inspection (12/77 = 100) ; 142.2 | 142.4 | 144.7 | 144.7 
Other vehicle-related fees (12/77 = 100) A 171.8 | 172.2 | 172.7 | 172.0 


394.4 | 397.3 | 398.0 | 398.4 


Airline fare , 468.7 | 464.3 | 466.2 | 466.8 
Intercity bus fare A 456.5 | 454.4 | 453.5 | 456.4 
Intracity mass transit : 347.0 | 347.7 | 347.6 | 347.6 
Taxi fare A 315.0 | 317.4 | 317.4] 317.4 

390.3 | 390.3 | 390.2 | 387.1 


393.8 | 396.5 | 398.0 | 399.5 
249.8 | 251.9 | 253.9 | 255.2 


Prescription drugs ; 247.6 | 250.9 | 253.6 | 254.7 
Anti-infective drugs (12/77 = 100) : 171.9 | 174.0 | 175.7 | 175.6 
Tranquilizers and sedatives (12/77 = 100) ' 223.2 | 227.9 | 233.9 | 234.7 
Circulatories and diuretics (12/77 = 100) A 178.5 | 180.9 | 182.7 | 184.5 
Hormones, diabetic drugs, biologicals, and 

prescription medical supplies (12/77 = 100) : 229.6 | 230.8 | 231.3 | 232.3 
Pain and symptom control drugs (12/77 = 100) I 198.1 | 200.9 | 202.7 | 205.3 
Supplements, cough and cold preparations, and 

fespiratory agents (12/77 = 100) , 183.2 | 185.7 | 187.1 | 186.8 


Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies (12/77 = 100) i 168.0 | 168.6 | 169.5 | 170.4 
Eyeglasses (12/77 = 100) ; 144.0 | 144.5 | 144.7] 144.2 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs i 275.1 | 276.6 | 278.5 | 280.4 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies (12/77 = 100) .. . ‘ 161.2 | 161.1 | 161.7 | 163.2 
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General summary 


Medical care services 


Professional services 
Physicians’ services 


Other medical care services 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Entertainment commodities 


Reading materials (12/77 = 100) 


Magazines, periodicals, and books (12/77 = 100) 


Sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Sport vehicles (12/77 = 100) 


Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment (12/77 = 100) 
Toys, hobbies, and music equipment (12/77 = 100).......--- 
Photographic supplies and equipment (1277 =-100) .- 2. 2a 
Pet supplies and expenses (12/77 = 100) 


Entertainment services 


Fees for participant sports (12/77 = 100) 
Admissions (12/77 = 100) 
Other entertainment services (12/77 = 100) 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Products for the hair, hairpieces, and wigs (12/77 = 100) ..--.. 
Dental and shaving products (12/77 = 100) 
Cosmetics, bath and nail preparations, manicure and 

eye makeup implements (12/77 = 100) 
Other toilet goods and small personal care appliances (12/77 = 100) . . - 


Personal care services 
Beauty parlor services for women 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for men (12/77 = 100) 


Personal and educational expenses 


Schoolbooks and supplies 
Personal and educational services 
Tuition and other school fees 
College tuition (12/77 = 100) 
Elementary and high schoo! tuition (12/77 = 100) ...--+-- 
Personal expenses (12/77 = 100) 


Special indexes: 


Gasoline, motor oil, coolant, and other products 
Utilities and public transportation 
Housekeeping and home maintenance services 


Other professional services (12/77 = 100) 


Hospital and other medical services (12/77 = 100) 


Other hospital and medical care services (12/77 = 100) 


Indoor and warm weather sport equipment (12/77 = MOO es cco 


Other sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 100) 


Other tobacco products and smoking accessories (12/77 = 100)...... 


20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


425.3 


359.3 
389.6 
340.4 
168.0 


505.2 
220.6 
700.7 
217.3 


266.3 
257.9 


171.5 
323.2 
179.6 


139.9 
146.7 
117.6 
199.5 
133.2 


142.2 
137.8 
135.1 
155.2 


266.7 


166.5 
159.4 
138.2 


320.5 
323.2 


332.5 
163.1 


278.2 


275.4 
152.0 
175.8 


155.6 
155.3 


281.7 
284.3 
156.8 


386.9 


343.8 
396.9 
201.4 
201.5 
206.4 
212.6 


348.7 
358.3 
377.6 


All Urban Consumers 


428.1 


361.9 
392.6 
343.3 
168.4 


508.0 
221.6 
703.6 
218.4 


262.2 
258.7 


173.3 
324.3 
182.8 


140.2 
147.0 
118.1 
200.0 
132.6 


142.0 
137.3 
136.0 
154.9 


267.6 


166.9 
159.4 
139.8 


321.1 
323.7 


332.8 
164.7 


278.7 


276.0 
157.2 
174.5 


155.8 
157.5 


282.0 
285.1 
156.3 


387.6 


343.9 
397.9 
201.4 
201.5 
201.4 
214.9 


356.7 
360.6 
381.8 


429.4 


363.0 
393.9 
344.5 
168.5 


509.6 
222.0 
704.2 
219.0 


263.3 
259.5 


173.7 
325.8 
182.8 


140.4 
147.3 
118.0 
201.4 
132.6 


142.6 
138.4 
135.8 
155.2 


269.2 


167.7 
160.7 
140.4 


321.8 
324.0 


332.9 
165.5 


279.8 


277.1 
157.4 
176.2 


155.9 
158.3 


283.3 
286.2 
157.2 


388.3 


344.5 
398.5 
201.5 
201.6 
201.4 
216.5 


369.9 
360.9 
381.8 


430.9 


364.5 
395.6 
345.8 
169.0 


511.2 
222.4 
705.7 
219.3 


263.6 
259.5 


173.3 
327.5 
181.0 


139.9 
146.9 
116.8 
202.9 
130.3 


143.1 
138.7 
136.4 
155.9 


269.9 


168.3 
161.5 
139.9 


322.3 
324.1 


332.9 
166.0 


280.9 


277.5 
156.4 
175.3 


157.1 
159.8 


285.0 
288.2 
157.2 


388.5 


344.5 
398.8 
201.5 
201.6 
201.4 
217.0 


377.1 
365.1 
381.7 


433.0 


366.4 
397.8 
347.3 
170.4 


513.6 
222.9 
707.4 
219.7 


264.8 


260.1 


175.5 
327.8 
185.3 


139.4 
145.6 
117.0 
204.0 
131.1 


143.1 
139.1 
136.4 
155.1 
272.0 
169.8 
162.9 
140.0 
323.0 


324.8 


333.8 
165.6 


281.7 


277.9 
156.1 
175.8 


157.2 
160.5 


286.1 
289.5 
158.4 


389.1 


344.9 
399.4 
201.6 
201.8 
201.4 
218.2 


380.1 
371.8 
382.8 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


June 


430.7 


366.8 
402.3 
344.5 
166.4 


510.5 
220.1 
695.8 
217.6 


260.1 


253.9 


174.6 
328.2 
185.3 


133.1 
135.4 
115.2 
205.7 
130.7 


142.1 
135.6 
137.6 
156.3 
272.0 
170.5 
162.0 
140.1 
319.5 
324.4 


332.6 
165.6 


279.2 
278.2 
155.4 
173.7 


157.8 
164.0 


280.7 
282.0 
157.3 


391.6 


349.9 
401.9 
202.7 
202.7 
202.9 
217.8 
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21. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: Cross classification of region and population size class by expenditure 


category and commodity and service group 
Size class A Size class B Size class C Size class D 
(1.25 million or more) (385,000-1,250 million) (75,000-385, 000) (75,000 or less) 


[December 1977 = 100] 
er aide Laney ae es a eet 1985 
[ Feb. [ Avr. [ June | Feb. | Apr. | dune | Fev. [ Apr. | sune | Feo. | Apr | June 


Northeast 


AlliHBIMS): 2 eseden gp chee naga acl ol «i abated epayeeta nes PETER. ORO es hed oe 
Food and beverages ............ ee ore oo) 
HOUSING rcpt a onken Citas ea. EE ee ee ei ees, Amer OTS eS 
Apparel aNd UPKBOD!s, sshnBeies, FrctwitaleeGlagehensy « Memehee «OLS sLe dbaasbeteoes 
DPANSPONAION Dain. ns Sete &, Sree rere tials leo Se Peonege 

Medical Cai cr eek ere eis hd ake ss aot so ia = vs ee 

Emtertaittments sgeesitay. etek MME a ai, Sram oe ies aCe 

Other qoads and SOmviees: 6 ai. Pe: ales Sie ere og hs as oaks bo dwbey Meee 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 

GOMmMmMOditiesees.. 28 Fae i. Lees chet Ge stan a We oem cole Matters See SiMe 
Commodities less food and beverages 2... 1. es 

LLL cose nee pre EPR ca I OMELET CR OR ee cc Ce aca elie ar CC 


AN Rem Siew enets a tratetee ccs. <-cls be, doses aie Sramekss aceiePues’ one fe Silas aestha ome 
Rood and baverages a:,dors sis, carters cic Gait: 0 eRe) cll gee: rae 
OST ts Pec Fo eR oy tess aha URES Fe Se a ee we 
AD DAIL: ANG UDKODD te sre unect a gue cues aia, RPE so aes! pan ens co eee te 
TOISAS ay, ys anh yeh ee a ne WEE > ele, ate aeokaltae hn a 

ve de ce SA Cosi: See een ed tonres Ceo kry Ac 

esterase tHnOn ieee eemeeiee caret phy. ck gas ded ics De he a <BR aseetael =, eal ae & 

Other goods: and: Services care cotbasaln «br auewetes goles ES oko Ue ia Hoe 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
CUTIES epee ee wae hc cya petro aS oo ixsseh'v.ab ge ah Hyawere’ >.) G San AoetE 

Commodities less food and beverages .. 2.1... ee ee ee es 
SOLVICRG MEI TR tC O REEL MINE eg tere ael ca Felice Greek ohh, spe cea eid 


ALNOINS Met Gp eect ysis niafice heaagh is <5) xh iya: Wis io a, faMa op. sense «i at ee ness age 
BOO ans DEVETADGS © fon ities G stew ae. 9 fear cat Sao NONE wate Go Rs. a cpeeee eae tony 
TET WS he, GBM a. Se Oe Sains fe ee, AACPere lobe WRU a7 
ACRIDINE NON a ik caer 8. Se ote cara hdr a atasimaed: os gees By eeahagetS ais 
A FARSOONANOM ERASE: 3. eld picts oRoce ae acho fewer tocat Oe conta Rar 

MRCINCMD SE See R PE. t,o aS. istic, oui. 2. spaen> = hb, Ras Ogun hee 


Conmnouitigntee: erat a dh. =, Je Se ais a gs cheat watiena ateeetap she 
Commodities less food and beverages .... 2... 0... eee 
OCU II MS Petrie cit: cient. Ginn ihvletild, a ser gabe Rien @ diodes 


PONS Freee SNe, %. 0, sh. cube earae a a duke 
sient die A taghs 2 laa ey oe Pec ‘ ‘ g : : Aes 


Food and DOVORAQES Sd cans. ann WASH py encpe Se CMSs sheleseane re wokech oie ss 158.9 | 158.9 | 159.0 | 163.1 162.9 | 162.4 | 158.2 | 168.7 | 157.7 | 166.2 | 166.3 | 168.4 
USDEL IS ASS a aie ah nee cl Ne eer ore cae eas. erie ch PRC 182.2 | 182.4 | 185.1 | 176.2 | 179.2 | 182.8 | 161.9 | 164.2 | 168.0 | 171.6 | 172.2 | 173.9 
Apparel and WIDOD Fees a ian. saute 6. Sta vayatrs Wang tice boas ip tadare aap au peal omens 127.8 | 127.3 | 127.8 | 131.0 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 126.8 | 130.3 | 127.4 | 146.6 | 144.0 | 144.2 
Transportation Acree: SEEN Miers CROCE are or Wir Pee oral IFA citer s..cr 180.1 | 184.2 | 185.2 | 180.3 | 184.5 | 185.4 | 176.0 | 181.7 | 182.3 172.5 173.9 176.2 
WON GAN CATE Mis Cesta e owes Me pricey fe (age tovie® sani Sec aetgees Gtiseam orate 191.8 | 193.4 | 195.5 | 186.8 | 190.0 | 191.9 | 196.0 | 198.1 200.9 | 192.5 193.5 194.5 


ENE AM Lee MM ate Rie T snes, cia. Cucncithi ee. eset ae 
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22. Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average, and selected areas 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rauly | Feb. | mor. [ Ave [ May [ sone [uly | auiy | feu. [ mar. | ar | 


RSeciiylavaradesn tet sien nents te Race cre wee eee oa 311.7 | 317.4 | 318.8 | 320.1 | 321.3 | 322.3 | 322.8 | 307.5 | 313.9 | 315.3 316.7 | 317.8 


Anchorage, AK (10/67 = 100) 
TEs LOD) 2 ie od lag Sauacais we Grol cecses Cll pONDICnIC. GROnR uO aDe ORCRGSOE 
Baltimore, MD 
Boston, MA 


Chicago, |L—Northwestern IN 
Cincinnati, OH—KY—IN 
PUA MON Mea ica ecto ts ss em cee 8 OES ines ane Se 
Dallas—Ft. Worth, TX 
Denver—Boulder, CO 


Fee eh S/S ES <a ee ees Giro act one) SRC catia conection CacecaO aca 
Pepa) vt RIS Ti 2a Ree coy Pte hor nese ici ORCaES eee ec Ole ecm 
Fides] chy" pe es EER Be gue ene ON CIRC cesta te 
Kansas City, MO—KS\. 5 2 ee Sie ee 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA 


Miamieete (Uti — 100) oe ee ee ee i a 
DMT DANN Wee cole heaalin, “ong een io Toles edule ose 'gileGe a's 904 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI . 2... ee 
New York, NY-Northeastern NJ 2. 2 ee es 
Northeast. PA(Scranton) 3... 2. 622 ee ee te ee ees 
Philadelphia, PANU 26... eee ee ee eee eee eens 
SVETAT EE D2 vee BUS) Sr cient (oRceu Der its RRR RRC 
ROM AMOM OR WAN te eich tars are iss ete gus athe ela tee s+ 
eR Se ST Re er en ce Ce ee Cr 
Ser MHI OM. Ee oigeg eh RONEN oC Cn eee he ae 


San Francisco—Oakland, CA... ..--- 6. - 2-2 ee eee ees 
SAHIGSEVEIEH MWA cis shes sescises Maiti cl-anehke eles Suehay Oe se ee 
Washington, DD—MD—VA .......---s0 seer errr eernes 


1The areas listed include not only the central city but the entire portion of the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, as defined for the 1970 Census of Population, except that the Standard Consolidated Area a 
is used for New York and Chicago. 2average of 85 cities. 
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23. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1967 = 100} 
Annual 
Commodity grouping 


FINISHED GOODS 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods 


Finished consumer foods 


Nondurable goods less foods 
Durable goods 


INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components 
Materials and components for manufacturing 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 
Materials for durable manufacturing 
Components for manufacturing 
Materials and components for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants 


Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


CRUDE MATERIALS 
Crude materials for further processing 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Nonfood materials 


Nonfood materials except fuel 
Manufacturing industries 


Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


SPECIAL GROUPINGS 
Finished goods excluding foods 
Finished consumer goods excluding foods 
Finished consumer goods less energy 


Intermediate materials less foods and feeds 
Intermediate materials less energy 


Intermediate foods and feeds 


Crude materials less agricultural products 
Crude materials less energy 


1Data for April 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late feports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r= revised. 
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24. Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 
average 
1984 


Commodity group and subgroup 


All commodities 9... ee eee 
All commodities (1957-59 = 100).......-...-.--.-- 


Farm products and processed foods and feeds .......... 
Industrial commodities... ........-.---00-00e0 05 


FARM PRODUCTS AND PROCESSED FOODS 
AND FEEDS 


RAnMprouuctn totter peers Glee ie ee 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables ...........5055 


CO BS et oe Re ee a ee eC 
Rive POU Aeon treet cks ae Gti caer oteicr sg ote ie aie ese 
Plant and animal fiONS 5 ee 
FIL MUNK W Re cece c.f eens Ruse coor ems ole waters 


Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds ..... 2... eee eee 
Other farm products ... 2... 2... eee ee eee 


Processed foods and feeds... 2-2... 2 eee eee es 
Cereal and bakery products ........-.-0--eee0 ee 
Meats, poultry, and fish... 0... - eee ee ee ees 
Poa RY DROU EIS iaci vey desig lara wn aoe 2 cyan e ape 
Processed fruits and vegetables... 2... 2-0 secre 
Sugar and confectionery ....------- eee errs 
Beverages and beverage materials .....--- +22 -00> 
SE ee ee ee ee ee eC 
Miscellaneous processed foods ......--- +2 seer eee 

Prepared animal feeds .....----- 0s eters eres 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES 


Textile products and apparel... . 1... 22s eee eres 
Synthetic fibers (12/75 = 100) ...-.-- 12s seers 
Processed yarns and threads (12/75 = HOO) Reo oR iome 2 
Gray fabrics (12/75 = 100)... . 1... seer reer eens 
Finished fabrics (12/75 = 100) ......-.. eee essere 
TRUE o> G Gaon EAC 20 CADIS CeCe a ORDA Lacing 
Textile housefurnishings ...--.--- eee eee rete 


EOOTADAT ce hae ek we a ah ein A a ne aha Tata eis 
Other leather and related products .....-.--+-----5> 


ace Hicks See reece ninety clea 
Electric Powel, 2a< wi stg eee ee 
Crude petroleum? ..........-- eect eee e ees 
Petroleum products, refined? .... 2... 262 eee 


Chemicals and allied products .....--- +--+ sess err ee 
Industrial chemicals... 20... eee ee 
Prepared paint 
Paint material 2... 205-25 sc eee ee ee ee eee 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals .......---+-eeee seers 
Fats and oils, inedible ©... 2.2... eee eee eee 
Agricultural chemicals and chemical products ......---- 

Plastic resins and materials... 2-2 eee ee eee 

Other chemicals and allied products ....-.----+-+-> 


Rubber plastic products =... -.-- +--+ r errr tees 
Rubber and rubber products... .-.--- 2+ sere ree 
ICFP FUDD EG ce ccaeereag-atonce ucts end nace lenin olseene ws ACB sn 
GTARGScaNNO TUDES emer tie Nae esc) ack ores see Se atm 

Miscellaneous rubber products .....--- ++ - sere es 

Plastic products (6/78 = 100) ....-- +++ seer ssree 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24. Continued—Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified) 
Annual 
Commodity group and subgroup average 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES—Continued 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Pulp, paper,and products,excluding building paper and board. . 
Woodpulp 
Wastepaper ... . 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard products 
Building paper and board 


Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Steel mill products 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers .. . . 
Hardware 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 
Heating equipment 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Miscellaneous metal products 


Machinery and equipment 
Agricultural machinery and equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment 
Metalworking machinery and equipment 
General purpose machinery and equipment 
Special industry machinery and equipment 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Miscellaneous machinery 


Furniture and household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture 
Floor coverings 
Household appliances 
Home electronic equipment 
Other household durable goods 


Nonmetallic mineral products 
Flat glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete products 
Structural clay products, excluding refractories 
Refractories 
Asphalt roofing 
Gypsum products 
Glass containers 


Transportation equipment (12/68 = 100) 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Railroad equipment 


Miscellaneous products 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, ammunition 
Tobacco products 


Photographic equipment and supplies 
Mobile homes (12/74 = 100) 
Other miscellaneous products 


\Data for April 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections by 4 includes only domestic production. 
respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 5 Most Prices for refined petroleum products are lagged 1 month. 


2 . 
Pp available, 8Some prices for industrial chemicals are lagged 1 month. 
Prices for natural gas are lagged 1 month. t= revised. 
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25. Producer Price Indexes, for special commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Commodity grouping 


All commodities—less farm products .............- 
AU OOUS ee eae = es Ra hei cea eee pales sw iyas's 
Processed foods c= | yrs se ees 


Industrial commodities less fuels .....-- 6-2-2 ev eee 
Selected textile mill products (12/75 = 100)........... 
HGS en One ene ie ae ee eee 
Underwear and nightwear... 1 2 ee 
Chemicals and allied products, including synthetic rubber 

AG fibersvand YaINSik,. cs ee ee ee 
Pharmaceutical preparations ..... 2-6... se ee eee 
Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork ........- 
Steel mill products, including fabricated wire products ..... 
Finished steel mill products, excluding fabricated wire 

BgGUCISIMAN niet tetas = ies wo ener 
Finished steel mill products, including fabricated wire 


Special metals and metal products ......-. 2s sess 
Fabricated metal products ...... 2... ee eee 
Copper and copper products........----.-+ee00s 
Machinery and motive products ..-- 2.2... - 2. seen 
Machinery and equipment, except electrical ........--- 
Agricultural machinery, including tractors .......--+-> 
Metalworking machinery .... 2... 20 see eee 
TGHHIMRACLORS Rae, cactlimtaniate alee iets) amyl? spec So Fes 
Agricultural machinery and equipment less parts. .......- 
Farm and garden tractors less parts ©... 06+ eee ee 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors less DANS J ch- fu ats,s 
Construction materials 266 we te ee es 


1pata for April 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r = revised. 


26. Producer Price Indexes, by durability of product 
[1967 = 100] 


Commodity grouping 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 
Total manufactures 
Durable 
Nondurable 
Total raw or slightly processed goods 
Durable 
Nondurable 


Ipata for April 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r= revised. 


27. Producer Price Indexes for the output of selected SIC industries 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified} 


Annual 
Industry description average 


MINING 


Mercury ores (12/75 = 100) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 


MANUFACTURING 


Canvas and related products (12/77 = 100) 
Fiber cans, drums, and similar products 
(12/75 = 100) 
Clay refractories 
Structural clay products, n.e.c.....--- +055 
Fine earthenware food utensils 
Pottery products, n.e.c. (12/75 = 100) 
Lime (12/75 = 100) 
Nonclay refractories (12/74 = 100) 
Electron tubes, receiving type 
Dolls (12/75 = 100) 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons (12/75 = 100) 
Hard surface floor coverings (12/75 = 100) 


pata for April 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late feports and corrections 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. r = revised. 
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PRODUCTIVITY DATA 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from establishment data and from measures of compensation and 
output supplied by the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


Definitions 


Output is the constant dollar gross product produced by the particular 
sector. Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant dollars per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity measures the output per unit of combined 
labor and capital input. The traditional measure of output per hour reflects 
changes in capital per hour and a combination of other factors—such as, 
changes in technology, shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes 
in capacity utilization, research and development, skill and efforts of the 
work force, management, and so forth. The multifactor productivity meas- 
ure differs from the familiar BLS measure of output per hour of all persons 
in that it excludes the effects of the substitution of capital for labor. 


Compensation per hour includes wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans. 
The data also include an estimate of wages, salaries, and supplementary 
payments for the self-employed, except for nonfinancial corporations, in 
which there are no self-employed. Real compensation per hour is com- 
pensation per hour adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers. 


Unit labor costs measure the labor compensation costs required to 
produce a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and in- 
direct taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current dollar gross product and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. Unit profits include corporate profits and 
the value of inventory adjustments per unit of output. 


The implicit price deflator is the price index for the gross product of 
the sector reported. It is derived by dividing the current dollar gross product 
by the constant dollar figures. 


Hours of all persons measures the labor input of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. Output per all employee 
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hour describes labor productivity in nonfinancial corporations where there 
are no self-employed. The capital services input index used in the mul- 
tifactor productivity computation is developed by BLS from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equipment, structures, land, and inven- 
tories—weighted by rental prices for each type of asset. Combined units 
of labor and capital input are computed by combining changes in labor 
and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s share 
of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units of 
labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 


formula). 


Notes on the data 


In the business sector and the nonfarm business sector, the output meas- 
ure employed in the computation of output per hour is constructed from 
Gross Domestic Product rather than Gross National Product. Multifactor 
productivity measures (table 28) for the private business and private non- 
farm business sectors differ from the business and nonfarm business sector 
measures used in the traditional labor productivity indexes (tables 29-32) 
in that they exclude the activities of government enterprises. There is no 
difference in the sector definition for manufacturing. 

Output measures for the business sectors are derived from data supplied 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing output indexes are 
adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual estimates of output 
(gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic Analysis. Com- 
pensation and hours data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in the tables describe the 
relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; uti- 
lization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of production; 
managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. For 
a more complete description of the methodology underlying the multifactor 
productivity measures, see Bulletin 2178, ‘‘Trends in Multifactor Produc- 
tivity, 1948-81"’ (September 1983). 


28. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years, 1950-83 


[1977 = 100] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Qutput per hour of all persons .......... 49.7 64.8 86.1 94.8 92.5 94.5 97.6 100.5 99.3 98.7 100.6 ; 
Output per unit of capital services ........ 98.6 98.5 98.5 103.0 96.5 92.0 96.1 101.8 100.3 95.6 94.1 89.6 92.3 

Multifactor productiviy ............-. 63.6 75.4 90.2 97.5 93.8 93.6 97.1 101.0 99.7 97.6 98.3 96.8 99.6 

«nian thatch SUE eee 39.5 53.3 78.3 91.8 89.9 88.0 93.7 105.5 107.9 106.4 109.2 106.3 111.1 


Hours of all persons... .......2----- 79.4 82.2 90.8 96.8 97.2 93.1 95.9 105.0 108.6 

Capital SBIViGOS Meise ie mya ce ee 40.1 54.1 79.4 89.1 93.1 95.7 97.5 103.6 1079 P 

Combined units of labor and capital input... . 62.1 70.7 86.7 94.1 95.8 94.0 96.5 104.5 108.2 109.0 111.0 109.8 141.5 
Capital per hour of all persons ........--- B 65.8 87.4 92.0 95.9 102.8 101.6 98.7 98.9 103.3 106.9 112.6 112.3 


PRIVATE NONFARM BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons .........- 55.6 68.0 86.8 95.3 92.9 94.8 97.8 100.6 99.0 98.2 ; 
Output per unit of capital services ........ 98.2 98.4 98.6 103.2 96.5 91.7 96.1 101.9 100.1 95.2 93.2 88.7 91.9 

Multifactor productivity ......-....--. 68.1 77.6 90.7 97.9 94.1 93.6 97.2 101.0 99.4 97.2 97.4 95.9 99.3 

Meena rs eee As Sarge + : i : 5; : ; F 108.7 105.9 


Hours of all persons... ....-.---555 
Capital services. .2. 6.6 ees l ; 5 ; j } : : : 
Combined units of labor and capital input... . 56.2 67.4 85.9 93.6 95.3 93.5 96.3 104.6 108.7 109.5 111.6 110.4 112.0 
Capital per hour of all persons ......--.-- 56.6 69.1 88.0 92.4 96.3 103.4 101.8 98.7 98.9 103.1 106.8 112.6 112.6 


MANUFACTURING 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons .......--- 49.4 60.0 79.2 93.0 90.8 93.4 97.6 100.9 F 
Output per unit of capital services .......- 94.5 88.0 91.8 108.2 99.6 89.4 96.1 101.5 99.5 90.7 89.9 82.9 87.6 

Multifactor productivity .........--5-- 59.9 67.0 82.3 96.8 93.1 92.2 97.1 101.1 101.0 98.8 100.8 100.3 104.9 

in A et en Carrera 38.6 50.7 77.0 95.9 91.9 85.4 93.6 105.3 108.2 103.5 106.1 99.3 104.4 


Inputs: 

Hours of all persons... ..-...- 055s 78.2 84.4 97.3 103.1 101.2 91.4 95.9 104.4 106.5 101.7 101.1 92.7 ; 

Capital services .....------- +e eee 40.9 57.5 83.9 88.6 92.2 95.5 97.4 103.8 108.8 114.1 118.0 119.8 119.2 
Combined units of labor and capital input... . 64.5 75.6 93.5 99.0 98.7 92.6 96.3 104.2 107.1 104.8 105.2 99.0 99.5 


Capital per hour of all persons ..-...----- 52.3 68.2 86.2 85.9 91 104.5 101.6 99.4 102.1 112.2 116.7 129.2 


29. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 
[1977 = 100] 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


1 Not available. 
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and prices, 1974-84 


30. Annual changes in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, 


Annual rate 
of change 


a 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons ...... 
Compensation perhour ........-. 
Real compensation per hour ......- 
Wnit‘labor costs: 2 an... ism. arenes « 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 
Implicit price deflator ........... 

Nonfarm business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons ...... 
Compensation perhour .........- 
Real compensation per hour ....... 
URI NADOR COSIS ie tes Gutueiais os core 
Unit nonlabor payments .........- 
Implicit price deflator ..........- 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees ..... 
Compensation perhour ..........- 
Real compensation perhour ....... 
URE IABOF. COStS fates oie sacar 
Unit nonlabor payments .......... 
Implicit price deflator ........... 

Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons ...... 
Compensation perhour .......... 

Real compensation perhour ....... 

Unit: tabor Costs maak. ets Sa, see 

Unit nonlabor payments .......... 

Implicit price deflator ........... 


1Not available. 


31. Quarterly indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, seasonally adjusted 
[1977 = 100] 


Annual Quarterly indexes 
rane Oe a | ae er 1985 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 


Unit nonlabor payments 

Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Total unit costs 


Unit profits 

Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons 

Compensation per hour 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 


r = revised. p = preliminary. 
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32. Percent change from preceding quarter and year in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


Quarterly percent change at annual rate Percent change from same quarter a year ago 


i 1984 WW 1984 IV 1984 11985 WW 1983 Il 1983 IV 1983 11984 i 1984 
to to to to to to to to 
I 1984 1 1985 Wt 1984 I 1984 i 1985 


Business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons ..... 

Compensation perhour.....-.--- 

Real compensation per hour ..... . 

Unit labor costs ......---+-%> 

Unit nonlabor payments .......- 

Implicit price deflator ......-..- 
Nonfarm business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons ..... 

Compensation perhour....-.--- 

Real compensation per hour .....- 

Unit labor costs .....-...---- 

Unit nonlabor payments ......-- 

Implicit price deflator .....-.-..-- 
Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees . . . 

Compensation per hour....----+ 

Real compensation per hour ...... 

Total units costs... - 6. Je 

Unitlabor costs .....-.----> 
Unit nonlabor costs .......->+ 

UIT PROMS. ences warts 

Implicit price deflator .....----- 
Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons .... . 
Compensation perhour...---.-- 
Real compensation per hour .....- 
Unit labor costs ..-..--.---+-- 


r = revised. p = preliminary. 
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WAGE AND COMPENSATION DATA 


DATA FOR THE EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX are reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by a sample of 2,000 private nonfarm estab- 
lishments and 750 State and local government units selected to 
represent total employment in those sectors. On average, each 
reporting unit provides wage and compensation information on 
five well-specified occupations. 


Data on negotiated wage and benefit changes are obtained from 
contracts on file at the Bureau, direct contact with the parties, and 
secondary sources. 


Definitions 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the average 
change in the cost of employing labor. The rate of total compensation, 
which comprises wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee ben- 
efits, is collected for workers performing specified tasks. Employment in 
each occupation is held constant over time for all series produced in the 
ECI, except those by region, bargaining status, and area. As a consequence, 
only changes in compensation are measured. Industry and occupational 
employment data from the 1970 Census of Population are used in deriving 
constant weights for the EcI. While holding total industry and occupational 
employment fixed, in the estimation of indexes by region, bargaining 
status, and area, the employment in those measures is allowed to vary over 
time in accord with changes in the sample. The rate of change (in percent) 
is available for wages and salaries, as well as for total compensation. Data 
are collected for the pay period including the 12th day of the survey months 
of March, June, September, and December. The statistics are neither an- 
nualized nor adjusted for seasonal influence. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, ex- 
cluding premium pay for overtime, work on weekends and holidays, and 
shift differentials. Production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, 
and cost-of-living adjustments are included; nonproduction bonuses are 
included with other supplemental pay items in the benefits category; and 
payments-in-kind, free room and board, and tips are excluded. Benefits 
include supplemental pay, insurance, retirement and savings plans, and 
hours-related and legally required benefits. 


Data on negotiated wage changes apply to private nonfarm industry 
collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 workers or more. Data 
on compensation changes apply only to those agreements covering 5,000 
workers or more. First-year wage or compensation changes refer to average 
negotiated changes for workers covered by settlements reached in the period 


and implemented within the first 12 months after the effective date of the 
agreement. Changes over the life of the agreement refer to all adjustments 
specified in the contract, expressed as an average annual rate. These meas- 
ures exclude wage changes that may occur under cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses, that are triggered by movements in the Consumer Price Index. 
Wage-rate changes are expressed as a percent of straight-time hourly earn- 
ings; compensation changes are expressed as a percent of total wages and 


benefits. 


Effective wage adjustments reflect all negotiated changes implemented 
in the reference period, regardless of the settlement date. They include 
changes from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from 
contracts negotiated in an earlier period, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
The data also reflect contracts providing for no wage adjustment in the 
period. Effective adjustments and each of their components are prorated 
over all workers in bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980, to produce a measure of the percent change in employers’ 
cost for employees’ total compensation. State and local government units 
were added to the ECI coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total 
compensation change in the civilian nonfarm economy. 

Data for the broad white-collar, blue-collar, and service worker groups, 
and the manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, and service industry groups are 
presented in the EcI. Additional occupation and industry detail are provided 
for the wages and salaries component of total cempensation in the private 
nonfarm sector. For State and local government units, additional industry 
detail is shown for both total compensation and its wages and salaries 
component. 


Historical indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quarterly rates of changes 
presented in the ECI are also available. 


For a more detailed discussion of the ECI, see chapter 11, *‘The Em- 
ployment Cost Index,’’ of the ats Handbook of Methods (Bulletin 2134- 
1), and the Monthly Labor Review articles: ‘‘Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor,’’’ July 1975; ‘‘How benefits will 
be incorporated into the Employment Cost Index,’’ January 1978; and 
‘‘The Employment Cost Index: recent trends and expansion,’’ May 1982. 


Additional data for the EcI and other measures of wage and compensation 
changes appear in Current Wage Developments, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. 


33. Employment Cost Index, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100] 


Percent change 


12 months 
ended 


Prcitiah Workers ir iach ae een os Es dee tere ee tes 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
CBrVICHIMOIKETS: a) esis Saws ears oSEap DE ee mey eae ¢ een 
Workers, by industry division 
MoHACUNGr its Chastn(so ee «caro ae ere ele 
Nonmanufacturing ..- 56... - ses eee eee 
CO URS A BES Cin cuca oe aes Gascon Co 
Publiccadministration?.... 0. 000s. cs scence enn 


Private industry workers ©... 0.0 ee 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 2... eee eee ees 
Blue-colan WOrKGrS: «2 ee ee ee ee 
Service WOFKONS: oh. hat So Qe eG ete Sens 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing: <)- oe ps es - este ee ee Se ee 
Nonmanufacturing......-- 0-22 seer eres 


State and local government workers ©... --- se 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 2... 60 eee ree 
Blueccollar WOCKENS sc noes 2 Sete ee a 
Workers, by industry division 
SHS sy RES: arena a PR giana ca 
SCOTS EME tebe areas ss Bic seeaiepnc=s = cal gplrah= Ay + He 
Elementary and secondary ....---- 20ers eee 
Hospitals and other SBRIGES Ss ick owes, oR vere ten 
Public administration? ... 2... .00 eee eee eee 


1excludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 


2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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34. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100] 


12 months 
ended 


Civilian workers! 

Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers . 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 


Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Services 
Public administration? 


Private industry workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Professional and technical workers 
Managers and administrators 
Salesworkers 


~ 


2 


r- 
8 
2 
A) 
os 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 


Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Durables 
Nondurables 
Nonmanufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


ail ok es ee ee ees 


at ok 


h age 
SY Nnwowo4wnu 


te 


State and local government workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Services 
Schools 
Elementary and secondary 
Hospitals and other services? 
Public administration2 


Ri 


1Excludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 
2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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35. Employment Cost Index, private industry workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1981 = 100] 
Percent change 
Series 1984 3 months | 12 months 
: ended ended 


one [Sent [toe | arch [June [sent [tee [waren [dune | __ dune 1988 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status! 

TI ee as od sete Boe ceh rats ays genera cs 
MaRInCtNG akties cao scre se Se ne ee 
Nonmanufacturing 


NATIT os anne ciRME Ie Sng) EIR ese Ur) cacncur Mbnc: Sakecuiait aba: cuONtet 
Manifacta@nng: coi Meis conte Wet se sein eo Scsieenae 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region! 


Workers, by area size! 
MptopclIAN:areSS fae se ere ee Re er i 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status! 

USAS[ troce Ev kg PUERTO ROC ORCES. OUND te One IE SCG 
WIBHTIACNC RO eweustre G ceurs ele r orcamor tain, ela A care ieate 

Nonmanufacturing 


STEELS RIS BS eg eo REE en a 
Manntactid) Stes ee os eet as 
Nonmanufacttiting: <—. Bases. aie ohh se re 


Workers, by region! 
PEER ac cere a ec 
SF es 5 usa SER Se aR EM ae es eT ec 
Midwest (formerly North Geeratrel geseacceae ace cnatsnraatet a vreptedin ocala ceire 


Workers, by area size! 
Metropolitan-areaSt-ti. cee agree ee ete ees 
ERT Ce ee le ORR eA, SN SRS ier ice Ree ce NC i ia iia 


1The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. Fora 
detailed description of the index calculation, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 1910. 
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Wage and Compensation Data 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW October 1985 ¢ Current Labor Statistics: 


36. Wage and compensation change, major collective bargaining settlements, 1980 to date 


[In percent] 
Quarterly average 
ee a ee ee a 
Measure 7 


Od 


Total compensation changes, covering 
5,000 workers or more, 
all industries: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Wage rate changes covering at least 
1,000 workers, all industries: 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Manufacturing: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Nonmanufacturing (excluding 
construction): 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Construction: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


p = preliminary. 


37. Effective wage adjustments in collective bargaining units covering 1,000 workers or more, 1980 to date 
Year and quarter 


Average percent adjustment (including no change): 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period. . . . 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Total number of workers receiving wage change 
(in thousands) ! 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Number of workers receiving no adjustments 
(in thousands) 


1The total number of workers who received adjustments does not equal the sum of workers that received 
each type of adjustment, because some workers received more than one type of adjustment during the 
period. p = preliminary. 
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WORK STOPPAGE DATA 


Work STOPPAGES include all known strikes or lockouts involving Estimates of days idle as a percent of estimated working time 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. Data are measure only the impact of larger strikes (1,000 workers or more). 
based largely on newspaper accounts and cover all workers idle Formerly, these estimates measured the impact of strikes involving 
one shift or more in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. 6 workers or more; that is, the impact of virtually all strikes. Due 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary effect on other to budget stringencies, collection of data on strikes involving fewer 
establishments whose employees are idle owing to material or than 1,000 workers was discontinued with the December 1981 
service shortages. data. 


38. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more, 1947 to date 


Number of stoppages 


Workers involved 


Beginning in In effect 
month or year during month 
(in thousands) (in thousands) 


Days idle 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 


Month and year 


In effect 
during month 


Beginning in 
month or year 


Number 
(in thousands) 


yl, SSR © ro Gace eee ec | 25,720 
MN eee yyieic ds sysu trys eu ee ; 26,127 
joss Suse tes: Gop GRER Pago RRC. ictecuC IO ORO Tec ius aC) toa ; 43,420 
© SAS Go y Gh OL ONE 2. SURES OCRUROMEN TR hs Eon Rey ; 30,390 


on SS eae Be cipro oto ; i 15,070 


Poe ee a eae 48,820 
ee ce Bengt. Moma aeeils or i 18,130 
en Re ee eee ae f 16,630 
ee en Oly Bo eet Ge iat cine naerac ; 21,180 
at een ero. Poe aca ear a ea : 26,840 
I sr a tee ie eee 10,340 
ee a cern ae 17,900 
ce ai 60,850 


13,260 


10,140 
11,760 
10,020 
16,220 
15,140 
16,000 
31,320 
35,567 
29,397 
52,761 


35,538 
16,764 
16,260 
31,809 
17,563 
23,962 
21,258 
23,774 
20,409 
20,844 


16,908 

9,061 
17,461 
8,499 


505.3 
379.5 
296.3 
657.3 
587.6 
761.1 
1,228.0 
1,634.5 
731.0 
562.1 
500.1 
655.8 


wom 


worpronwanann 


iclobeht ors acets © eae a Bes 
Nevenlbel ee ee eee ee 
Hpcombeleesad: is ctitea ete ne tet e t 


278.3 
259.3 
698.5 
229.5 
203.3 
454.3 
500.2 
869.7 


ONonnwoft fP 


p = preliminary. 
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New from BLS 


i 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription for 
$102 per year. Individual area bulletins are also available 
separately. Published in August were: 


Atlanta, Georgia, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. Bulletin 3030-19, 
41 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00019-5). 


Fresno, California, Metropolitan Area, June 1985. Bulletin 
3030-20, 26 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00020-9). 


Greenville—Spartanburg, South Carolina, Metropolitan Area, 
June 1985. Bulletin 3030-23, 44 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00023-3). 


Norfolk—Virginia Beach—Portsmouth, Virginia—North 
Carolina, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. Bulletin 3030-21, 43 
pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00021-7). 


Portland, Oregon—Washington, Metropolitan Area, June 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-24, 33 pp., $1.50 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00024-1). 


Providence—Warwick—Pawtucket, Rhode Island— 
Massachusetts, Metropolitan Area, June 1985. Bulletin 
3030-26, 51 pp. $2 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00026-8). 


Richmond, Virginia, Metropolitan Area, June 1985. Bulletin 
3030-22, 30 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00022-5). 


Toledo, Ohio—Michigan, Metropolitan Area, June 1985. Bulletin 
3030-25, 30 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00025-1). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. The June issue provides a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month, plus statistical 
tables, charts, and technical notes. 144 pp., $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments.The July issue includes selected wage 
and benefit changes, work stoppages during June 1985, major 
agreements expiring in August, and statistics on compensation 
changes. 52 pp.; August issue includes selected wage and 
benefit changes, work stoppages during July, major 
agreements expiring in September, major collective bargaining 
settlements in private industry for the first 6 months of 1985, 
and statistics on compensation changes. 49 pp. $2 ($21 per 
year). 


Employment and Earnings. The August 1985 issue covers employ- 
ment and unemployment developments in July, plus regular 
Statistical tables on national, State, and area employment, 
hours, and earnings. 143 pp., $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. The June issue includes a comprehensive 
report on producer price movements for the month and for the 
first half of 1985, a note on future changes in Producer Price 
Indexes for refined petroleum products, plus regular tables and 
technical notes. 173 pp., $4.25 ($29 per year). 


U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad, 
Quarters Allowances, and Hardship Differentials, July 1985. 
Tabulations computed and published quarterly by the Depart- 
ment of State for use in establishing allowances to compensate 
American civilian government employees for costs and hard- 


ships related to assignments abroad. The information is also 
used by many business firms and private organizations to assist 
in establishing private compensation systems. 7 pp., $2.75 ($10 


per year). 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 


Area Wage Summaries 


Albany, GA. July 1985. 3 pp. 

Bakersfield, CA. June 1985. 3 pp. 

Brunswick, GA. June 1985. 3 pp. 

Champaign—Urbana—Rantoul, IL. July 1985. 
3 pp. 

Columbus, MS. June 1985. 3 pp. 

Des Moines, IA. May 1985. 3 pp. 

Fort Wayne, IN. June 1985. 6 pp. 

Gadsden and Anniston, AL. July 1985. 6 pp. 

Goldsboro, NC. July 1985. 6 pp. 

Little Rock—North Little Rock, AR. July 1985. 


3 pp. 
Oxnard—Simi Valley—Ventura, CA. June 
1985. 3 pp. 


Phoenix, AZ. June 1985. 3 pp. 

Sandusky, OH. June 1985. 3 pp. 

Santa Barbara—Santa Maria—Lompoc, CA. 
June 1985. 6 pp. 

Selma, AL. July 1985. 6 pp. 

South Dakota, June 1985. 3 pp. 

Tulsa, OK. June 1985. 7 pp. 

Waterloo—Cedar Falls, IA. June 1985. 3 pp. 

West Virginia. July 1985. 3 pp. 

Yakima—Richland—Kennewick—Pendelton, 
WA-OR. July 1985. 3 pp. 


BLS Reports 


Employment in Perspective: Minority Workers, Second Quarter 
1985. Report 723. 3 pp. Focuses on the incidence of voluntary 
part-time employment in 1984 among whites, blacks, and per- 
sons of Hispanic origin. 


Other Summaries 


Occupational Earnings in Selected Areas, 1985 (No. 1 of 3). Sum- 
mary 85-9. 7 pp. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go to the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
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